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A.  SHUMAN  &  CO 


The  confidence  of  the 
people  of  New  England 


in  Shuman  clothes  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  during  the  past  year, 
in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  merchan¬ 
dising  conditions. 

Our  increasing  business  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
New  England  people  know  that  Shuman  Clothes  are 
dependable  and  reliable.  Profit  has  been  sacrificed 
to  bring  our  clothes  to  a  lower  price  level.  All  wool, 
made  in  Shuman  shops  (thus  eliminating  the  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profit)  of  the  best  tailoring,  Shuman 
Clothes  stand  pre-eminent  as  masterpieces  of 
modern  clotlies-craft.  College  men  know  Shuman 
Clothes  give  maximum  value  at  a  minimum  price. 


THE-  SERVICE  •  STORE 


Store  hours  9  to  5.30,  Saturdays  included 


Morse  made  clothes  help  the 
college  man  three  big  ways 


FIRST 

Dollar  for  dollar  they 
give  him  more  value 
for  his  money  than  he 
can  get  any  other 
place. 


SECOND 

For  service  there  is 
nothing  like  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship 
in  Morse  Clothes. 


THIRD 

For  style  and  variety 
of  fabrics  to  select 
from,  the  Morse  line 
has  no  superior. 


Right  now,  special  reductions  are  in  force  which  easily 
double  the  power  of  your  clothes  buying  money. 


LEOPOLD  MORSE  CO. 

ADAMS  SQUARE  BOSTON 


EXCHANGE 

Trust  Company 


A  Secure  Bank  for  Savings 
and  Checking  Accounts 

CHRISTMAS  CLUB  BOOKS  NOW  READY 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Ames  Building 

124  Boylston  Street 


1  Court  Street 


What  Is  Vacuum? 


IF  THE  traffic  policeman  did  not  hold  up  his  hand  and  control  the 
automobiles  and  wagons  and  people  there  would  be  collisions, 
confusion,  and  but  little  progress  in  any  direction.  His  business 
is  to  direct. 


The  physicist  who  tries  to  obtain  a  vacuum  that  is  nearly  perfect 
has  a  problem  somewhat  like  that  of  the  traffic  policeman.  Air  is 
composed  of  molecules — billions  and  billions  of  them  flying  about  in 
all  directions  and  often  colliding.  The  physicist’s  pump  is  designed 
to  make  the  molecules  travel  in  one  direction — out  through  the 
exhaust.  The  molecules  are  much  too  small  to  be  seen  even  with  a 
microscope,  but  the  pump  jogs  them  along  and  at  least  starts  them  in 
the  right  direction. 


A  perfect  vacuum  would  be  one  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  free 
molecule. 


For  over  forty  years  scientists  have  been  trying  to  pump  and  jog 
and  herd  more  molecules  out  of  vessels.  There  are  still  in  the  best 
vacuum  obtainable  more  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  than  there 
are  people  in  the  world,  in  other  words,  about  two  billion.  Whenever 
a  new  jogging  device  is  invented,  it  becomes  possible  to  eject  a  few 
million  more  molecules. 

The  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  have 
spent  years  in  trying  to  drive  more  and  more  molecules  of  air  from 
containers.  The  chief  purpose  has  been  to  study  the  effects  obtained, 
as,  for  example,  the  boiling  away  of  metals  in  a  vacuum. 

This  investigation  of  high  vacua  had  unexpected  results.  It  became 
possible  to  make  better  X-ray  tubes  —  better  because  the  X-rays 
could  be  controlled;  to  make  the  electron  tubes  now  so  essential  in 
long-range  wireless  communication  more  efficient  and  trustworthy; 
and  to  develop  an  entirely  new  type  of  incandescent  lamp,  one  which 
is  filled  with  a  gas  and  which  gives  more  light  than  any  of  the 
older  lamps. 

No  one  can  foretell  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  research  in  pure 
science.  New  knowledge,  new  ideas  inevitably  are  gained.  And 
sooner  or  later  this  new  knowledge,  these  new  ideas  find  a  practical 
application.  For  this  reason  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  is  the  broadening  of 
human  knowledge. 
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(Rev.  Leo  M.  Murray,  ’14) 
Died  Dec.  27,  1920 


are  standing  in  the  home  of  all  the  saints  .  .  . 

We  have  not  yet  the  right  to  stay  fore’er — 

The  angel  choirs  have  ceased  their  song  of  praise 
The  horde  of  heaven  stops  its  heav’nly  ways — 
The  whole  eternal  court  of  God  is  there  .  .  . 


And  hark !  a  sound  from  earth  somewhere  below !  .  .  . 
A  human  choir  is  chanting  litanies  .  .  . 

The  saints  fall  one  by  one  upon  their  knees  .  .  . 
Before  the  throne  of  God  they  humbly  bow  .  .  . 


The  saints  of  all  the  ages  plead  to  God 

As  men  on  earth  implore — almost  command 
By  cries  of  mercy  to  the  sainted  band 
Eternal  rest  for  a  sonl  just  ta’en  by  God  .  .  . 


We  are  standing  in  the  home  of  all  the  saints  .  .  . 

A  rustling  breeze  disturbs  the  pleading  choirs  .  .  . 

The  saints  arise — stand  back — make  straight  a  way — 
Another  soul  is  born  in  heav’n  today! 

Another  saint  to  swell  the  angel  choirs! 


We  cannot  stay  yet  more  within  this  scene — 

The  earth  still  claims  us  for  a  little  time  .  .  . 

Our  souls  not  yet  may  stand  the  Sight  Divine  .  .  . 
We  vanish  to  resume  our  mundane  dream. 

In  the  home  of  men,  a  sorrow  gnaws  at  our  heart  .  .  . 
Our  brother — friend — our  priest  has  gone  to  God. 
Our  sainted  one — our  suppliant  saint  to  our  God 
Has  joined  the  heav’nly  host  to  plead  our  part. 


To  “Apud  Poetas”  by  A.  P.  L.,  ’17. 


WELLS  AGAIN 


O  one  should  ever  take  Wells  seriously.  Wells  became 
famous  because  famous  men  took  him  seriously  and 
criticised  him.  No  thinking  man  would  ever  consider 
his  views,  but  the  average  Englishman,  having  no  sense 
of  humor,  thinks  that  Wells  means  what  he  says.  The 
result  is  that  everybody  criticises  Wells  and,  for  that 
reason,  everybody  reads  Wells.  The  more  he  is  criticised,  the  more 
he  is  read.  His  enemies  are  his  press  agents.  Let  someone  say  that 
Wells  thinks  for  half  of  Europe,  and  the  next  morning  the  London 
Times  carries  a  full  page  of  letters  saying  “that  is  why  Europe  is 
in  such  a  mess.”  When  a  famous  critic  says  that  Wells  is  the  only 
man  who  could  write  a  diary,  call  it  a  novel,  and  make  it  a  best 
seller,  then  everybody  reads  Wells — we  enjoy  reading  the  work  of 
such  a  man. 

Wells  gets  more  advertising  from  his  critics  than  from  his 
publishers.  He  no  sooner  writes  a  new  book  than  everybody  buys 
it  and  criticises  it.  He  is  liberal,  too.  He  leaves  loopholes  for 
criticism,  and  glories  in  the  taunting  epithets  hurled  at  him.  He 
is  the  best  known  author  because  he  is  the  best  advertised,  and  he 
is  advertised  by  his  critics. 

Recently  Wells  wrote  five  articles  on  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
New  York  Times  published  them.  Of  course  Wells  favors  the  Bol¬ 
shevists.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  English  playwright,  does  not 
like  Wells,  so  he  criticises  the  Bolshevists.  John  Spargo,  the  Social¬ 
ist,  does  not  like  the  Bolshevists,  so  he  attacks  Wells.  All  in  all, 
Wells  is  the  subject  of  a  twofold  attack.  But  the  articles  are 
deserving  of  mention  and  review  because  they  present  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  current  reports  from  Russia.  Consequently  we  will 
not  attack  Wells,  we  will  merely  present  his  views  and  comment 
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on  them — Jones  and  Spargo  have  attacked  him  through  the  Times , 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  compete  with  such  able  critics. 

In  the  first  article  of  the  series,  Wells  outlines  “The  Collapse 
of  St.  Petersburg.”  The  utter  ruin,  the  general  irreparable  break¬ 
down  in  the  old  city  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  “social  and 
economic  system  very  like  our  own,  and  intimately  connected  with 
ours,  has  crashed.”  In  the  midst  of  this  the  Bolshevist  government 
stands,  “the  only  possible  government  in  Russia  at  the  present  time,” 
the  only  possible  form — a  form  conceived  in  bloodshed  and  terror, 
and  based  on  the  Marxian  principle  of  Communism.  The  only  ele¬ 
ment  with  any  solidity  in  Russia  today  is  Bolshevism,  consequently, 
we  can  conclude  to  the  condition  of  Russia.  It  is  the  most  eloquent 
testimony  that  Wells  could  ever  offer.  The  great  city  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  has  decreased  a  half  a  million  in  population  since  the  reign 
of  the  Czar, — all  commerce  has  stopped  and  trading  is  forbidden  by 
law.  Everybody  in  Russia  is  on  rations,  and  the  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  winter  is  indeed  far  from  reassuring.  Russia  is  slowly 
starving — industry  is  at  a  standstill.  The  pen  of  Wells  can  scarce 
describe  the  horror  of  Soviet  Russia.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  testi¬ 
mony  he  declares  that  Bolshevism  is  not  the  cause  of  this  spectacle, 
but,  rather,  being  the  only  element  of  solidity,  the  best  that  Russia 
can  hope  to  obtain. 

Wells  has  ever  been  the  advocate  of  International  Socialism, 
yet  we  can  scarce  believe  that  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  who  have  visited  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Bolshevists  themselves  that  he  dares  apologize  for  the  misrule  of 
Lenine  and  Trotsky.  “It  was  not  Communism  which  built  up  these 
great  impossible  cities,  but  capitalism.  It  was  not  Communism  that 
plunged  this  huge  creaking  bankrupt  empire  into  six  years  of  bank¬ 
rupt  war,  it  was  European  imperialism.  Nor  is  it  Communism  that 
has  pestered  this  suffering  and  perhaps  dying  Russia  with  a  series 
of  subsidized  raids,  invasions  and  insurrections,  and  afflicted  upon 
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it  the  atrocious  blockade.  The  vindictive  French  creditor  and  the 
journalistic  British  oaf  are  far  more  responsible  for  these  deathbed 
miseries  than  any  Communist.” 

Continuing  in  this  same  vein,  Wells  entitles  his  next  article 
“Drift  and  Salvage” — he  describes  the  intellectual  condition  of 
Russia.  Bearing  every  hardship,  suffering  oppression  and  lack  of 
sympathy  for  their  art,  the  men  of  science  are  working  steadily,  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  still  striving  to  make  new  discoveries. 
The  literary  workers  of  the  nation,  though  they  know  little  of  what 
is  being  done  outside  of  Russia,  are  attempting  to  produce  original 
work.  Not  even  the  darkest  terror  can  crush  the  literary  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  country — for  men’s  minds  can  never  be  controlled  by 
force.  Russia  presents  a  spectacle  of  complete  ruin,  with  its  science 
and  literature  struggling  heroically  to  escape  the  utter  destruction 
that  the  nation  seems  to  face.  The  drama  alone  stands  supreme. 
Throughout  the  whole  trouble  in  Russia,  the  theatres  played  to 
crowded  audiences,  and  were  unmolested  in  the  general  debacle. 
The  great  artists  of  the  stage  were  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the 
revolution — even  the  great  upheaval  did  not  stop  the  pursuit  of 
amusement. 

Concluding  “Drift  and  Salvage,”  Wells  again  excuses  the  Bol¬ 
shevist,  and  rails  against  the  capitalistic  class.  “Russia  fell  into 
its  present  miseries  through  the  World  War,  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  insufficiency  of  its  ruling  and  wealthy  people  (as  our 
own  British  State,  as  presently  even  the  American  State,  may  fall). 
They  had  neither  brains  nor  conscience  to  stop  warfare,  to  stop 
waste  of  all  sorts,  to  stop  taking  the  best  of  everything  and  leaving 
every  one  dangerously  unhappy,  until  it  was  too  late.  They  ruled 
and  wasted  and  quarreled,  blind  to  the  coming  disaster,  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  its  occurrence,  and  then  the  Communist  came  in.” 

Coming  to  his  third  article,  “The  Quintessence  of  Bolshevism,” 
Wells  traces  the  rise  of  Bolshevism  from  the  first  fall  of  the  Czar. 
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“For  generations  the  chief  energies  of  Czarism  had  been  directed 
to  destroying  any  possibility  of  an  alternative  government.  It  had 
subsisted  on  that  one  fact.  Bad  as  it  was,  there  was  nothing  else 
to  put  in  its  place.  The  first  Russian  Revolution,  therefore  turned 
Russia  into  a  debating  society  and  a  political  scramble.”  From  this 
chaos  emerged  the  present  Bolshevistic  government.  While  all 
Russia  was  plunged  in  strife,  the  Communist  party  alone  acted  as 
a  unit,  and,  when  the  time  came,  they  took  over  the  government 
with  little  resistance  from  the  common  people,  “because  it  was  in 
these  terrible  days  the  only  organization  which  gave  men  a  common 
idea  of  action,  common  formulae  and  mutual  confidence,  it  was  able 
to  seize  and  retain  control  of  the  smashed  empire.”  Thus  did  the 
Bolshevist  regime  come  to  power.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  are  Marxian  Socialists  who  firmly  believe  that  the  whole 
world  will  ultimately  overthrow  the  capitalistic  system,  and  revert 
to  their  form  of  government.  Marx  predicted  it  and  they  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  so  long  delayed.  As  Lenine  asked  Wells, 
“When  is  the  social  revolution  going  to  happen  in  England?”  The 
Bolshevist  government  is  the  most  inexperienced  and  ignorant 
government  in  the  world.  It  is  the  most  simple-minded  government 
that  exists  today.  “It  lias  chosen  Marx  as  its  prophet  and  red  for 
its  color,  and  when  the  crash  came  in  Russia,  when  there  remained 
no  other  solidarity  of  men  who  could  work  together  on  any  but 
immediate  selfish  ends,  then  there  came  flowing  back  from  America 
and  the  West  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  considerable  numbers  of 
keen  and  enthusiastic  young  and  youngish  men,  who  had  in  that 
more  bracing  Western  World  lost  something  of  the  habitual  im¬ 
practicability  of  the  Russian  and  acquired  a  certain  habit  of 
getting  things  done,  who  all  thought  in  the  same  phrases  and  had 
the  courage  of  the  same  ideas,  and  who  were  all  inspired  by  the 
dream  of  revolution  that  should  bring  human  life  to  a  new  level  of 
justice  and  happiness.  It  is  these  young  men  who  constitute  the 
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living  force  of  Bolshevism.”  Thus  does  Wells  analyze  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  fourth  article  is  entitled  “Creative  Effort  in  Russia.”  Wells 
again  enumerates  the  evils  current  under  the  Bolshevist  regime, 
again  repudiates  Marx,  their  prophet,  and  again  concludes  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “the  Bolshevist  Government  in  Russia  is  neither  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  causation  nor  for  the  continuance  of  these  miseries.” 
In  enumerating  the  creative  influences,  Wells’  examples  are  pitifully 
few — an  increase  in  religion,  two  schools — one  fair,  the  other  poor 
— an  increase  in  lawlessness  and  immorality  among  the  youth,  and 
a  few  glittering  generalities.  The  whole  article  is  an  immense  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  we  turn  with  expectancy  to  the  fifth  one  of  the 
series,  “The  Dreamer  in  Kremlin.” 

We  would  naturally  expect  that  the  last  article  in  a  series  such 
as  this  would  contain  a  sort  of  climax  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand 
for  sensation,  but  Wells  never  does  what  people  expect  him  to  do, 
and  he  does  not  disappoint  this  time.  The  last  article,  “The  Dreamer 
in  Kremlin,”  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  account  of  a  very 
commonplace  interview  with  Lenine,  the  dictator  of  Russia.  Wells 
is  pleased  with  Lenine.  Instead  of  having  a  natural  repugnance  to 
the  man  who  caused  so  much  bloodshed  and  suffering,  Wells  dis¬ 
cusses  world  matters  with  him  calmly,  and  finds  him  an  “interesting 
talker.”  Wells  is  satisfied  with  Lenine.  But  then  Wells  should 
never  be  taken  seriously. 

In  conclusion  to  these  articles  he  summarizes  his  views  on  the 
Russian  question.  First:  Russia,  which  was  a  modern  civilization, 
is  drifting  to  utter  decay — the  only  influence  which  can  avert  this 
final  crash  is  the  Bolshevistic  rule.  Secondly:  The  Bolshevist 
Government  is  a  Communistic  government,  and  consequently  will 
be  guided  by  the  principles  formulated  by  Karl  Marx.  Thirdly: 
Since  the  Russia  Soviet  is  a  Communistic  state  then  no  private 
corporations  or  private  individuals  can  hope  to  trade  with  Russia. 
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Fourthly:  Soviet  Russia  has  effectually  cut  herself  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  refusing  intercourse  with  any  capitalistic 
state. 

Wells  is  at  the  best  an  idealist.  He  is  utopian,  and  he  has  a 
utopian  view  of  International  Socialism.  As  yet  it  has  never  been 
approached  in  the  reality.  Bolshevism  comes  the  nearest  to  his 
cherished  ideal — hence  his  partiality  towards  the  Bolshevist  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  in  Russia,  but 
he  sees  that  they  are  the  nearest  to  his  views,  and,  consequently, 
instead  of  merely  reporting  facts  as  he  sees  them,  he  turns  apologist 
for  Soviet  Russia. 

These  five  articles  testify  as  to  the  pitiful  condition  of  Russia 
today.  He  makes  an  attempt  at  an  apology,  but  he  cannot  hide  the 
underlying  spirit.  In  the  fortnight  that  Wells  visited  that  harrassed 
country,  he  could  see  that  Communism  had  signally  failed — a  longer 
stay  was  unnecessary.  His  testimony  is  more  eloquent  than  the 
bare  facts — his  attempted  refutation  brings  it  out  with  greater 
vigor — Communism  has  failed ! 

Wells  is  at  the  best  an  idealist.  He  wants  the  Russian  world 
to  agree  with  him.  Wells  always  has  tried  to  tell  how  the  world 
should  be  run.  The  trouble  is  that  the  world  takes  him  seriously. 
One  should  never  take  Wells  seriously — just  read  him,  and  criticise 
him.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  anyone  ever  reads  Wells — to 
criticise  him.  Every  loyal  Englishman  is  ready  to  dissect  anything 
that  Wells  writes,  but  the  English  make  the  colossal  mistake  of 
taking  him  seriously.  And  Wells  himself?  Is  he  serious?  I  can 
just  imagine  him  laughing  at  the  furore  he  stirs  up  by  some  partic¬ 
ularly  utopian  remark. 


Francis  J.  DeCellcs. 
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E  were  seated  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  hotel  dining 
hall,  Steve  and  I,  chatting  about  the  good  old  school 
days  and  our  experiences  since  last  meeting.  Steve 
seemed  the  same  good,  old,  plain  Steve — smile-wreathed 
and  sunny,  with  that  blithe,  devil-may-care  disposition 
that  steered  us  into  many  a  scrape  at  college  and  as 
easily  steered  us  out  again. 

Steve,  I  learned,  was  traveling  salesman  for  a  firm  handling 
a  line  of  goods  similar  to  mine,  so  we  began  to  talk  shop  and  com¬ 
pare  notes. 

Several  tables  from  where  we  were  seated  a  new  party  arrived, 
two  men  and  a  young  woman.  When  they  were  seated  the  young 
woman,  taking  off  her  gloves,  glanced  about  the  hall.  Looking 
toward  our  table  she  bowed  slightly  and  smiled.  We  bowed  back, 
of  course,  and  turning  to  each  other,  asked  in  one  voice :  “Who’s 
your  friend?” 

I  laughed  and  took  up  the  thread  of  our  conversation.  But 
Steve  was  perturbed.  For  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  Steve 
I  saw  vexation  dispel  his  eternal  smile. 

“That  smile  was  meant  for  me,”  he  muttered  with  a  melancholy 
look. 

“Well,  don’t  look  so  sad,  Steve.  The  lady  didn’t  bite  you.  Know 
her?” 

“Xo,  that’s  just  it,”  he  replied.  “Never  saw  her  before.” 

Then  Steve  settled  back  in  his  chair  and  with  troubled  tones 
explained. 

9 

A  ou  know,”  said  he,  “in  the  two  years  I’ve  been  out  of  college 
running  around  the  country  selling  Parisian  gowns  for  Ginsberg 
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&  Lyman  I’ve  discovered  one  thing — or  rather  I’ve  confirmed  one 
thing,  because  it  was  impressed  upon  me  in  early  youth.” 

Steve  drummed  the  table  with  his  finger-tips. 

"I’m  the  original  Homo  Americanus.” 

He  paused  to  give  full  effect  to  his  statement,  then  continued. 

“It  is  my  misfortune  in  life  to  be  the  plain,  common,  garden 
variety  of  man  inhabiting  those  regions  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Hudson  Bay.  My  countenance  is  so  plain,  so  lacking  in  indi¬ 
viduality  that  it  seems  strangely  familiar  to  every  one  who  gives  it 
even  a  passing  glance.  Whenever  I  tackle  a  new  customer  he  listens 
to  my  spiel  a  little  while  with  a  funny  smile  on  his  face  and  then 
says,  ‘Say,  haven’t  I  met  you  somewhere  before,  young  fellow?’ 
And  when  I’m  introduced  at  any  little  social  gathering  I’m  present 
about  twenty  minutes  when  some  Annie  or  Doris  chirps  up,  ‘Doesn’t 
Mister  Brown  look  just  like  Mister  Givney?’ — which  remark  is  at 
once  greeted  with  a  unanimous  chorus  of  ‘Doesn’t  lie,  though.’ 

“It’s  discouraging.  Kids  on  the  street  rush  up  to  me  with 
‘Hello,  pop’  or  ‘Hey,  there,  Uncle  Clem !’  Policemen  look  at  me 
suspiciously;  bellboys  and  waiters  greet  me  with  a  smile  or  a  scowl 
of  recognition;  and  I  know  one  secret  service  man  who  wasted  a 
lot  of  good  government  coin  by  trailing  me  around  the  country  for 
about  a  month.  I’m  so  mediumized  that  I  passed  for  almost  any 
nationality.  My  occupation  may  be  anything  from  clerk  to  bank 
president.  And  I  have  a  sliding  scale  of  ages  covering  a  period  of 
twenty  years.” 

Steve  stopped  and  pondered  a  few  moments,  then  continued 

sadly. 

“I  remember  how,  when  I  was  a  kid,  Red  O’Hare,  who  lived  next 
door  to  me,  one  day  excitedly  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  my 
picture  on  the  cover  of  a  magazine.  Then  he  produced  the  magazine. 
It  was,  guess — the  American  Boy — and  you  didn’t  have  to  use  your 
imagination  to  see  the  resemblance,  even  to  the  chipped  tooth  and 
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the  freckled  smile.  I  lied  proudly  to  Red  and  to  the  gang  of  envious 
youngsters  who  saw  the  magazine,  admitting  that  it  was  my  picture. 
But  I  make  no  admissions  today.  There’s  too  many  asking  for 
them.” 

I  sympathized  with  Steve  and  suggested  that  his  condition  was 
not  without  its  advantageous  possibilities.  But  he  would  not  be 
comforted. 

Then  I  noticed  a  determined  look  come  over  Steve’s  standard 
parts  features,  and  he  banged  the  table  with  his  fist. 

“Something’s  got  to  be  done.  There’s  a  new  movie  hero  just 
entered  the  limelight  and  I’ve  been  asked  every  day  in  the  trains 
and  in  the  hotels  to  autograph  pillow  covers  and  tell  once  and  for 
all  if  I’m  married  or  single.  I’m  desperate.” 

“I’ve  got  it,  Steve !”  I  cried  with  a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
“We’ll  tear  the  silver  lining  out  of  that  cloud  and  make  your — er — 
failing  an  asset.  Listen !  Some  day  when  you’re  hailed  as  a  long 
lost  friend  from  Omaha,  in  a  friendly  way  touch  the  stranger  for 
a  century  note.  Or  when  you’re  surrounded  by  a  trainload  of 
damsels,  admit  your  ‘Dauntless  Daniel’  of  film  fame,  recite  the 
‘Face  on  the  Drug  Store  Floor’  and  pass  the  hat  as  a  benefit  for  the 
homeless  and  starving  burglars.  It  can’t  fail — not  if  you’re  the 
dead  ringer  of  the  numbers  you  claim  you  are.  See,  Steve,  you’re 
made!  The  inevitable  imposter !  Sounds  good,  huh?  There’s  many 
a  legal  business  deal  pulled  off  right  here  in  New  York  that  isn’t 
nearly  as  on  the  level.” 

The  look  of  worry  flitted  from  Steve’s  troubled  features  and  the 
famous  old  jov-radiating  smile  slowly  took  its  place  again. 

“Sounds  good,”  said  Steve,  “I’ve  got  to  do  something — unless 
I  come  out  of  a  train  wreck  a  changed  man.” 

The  next  time  I  saw  Steve  was  several  months  later  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  smoker  coming  East  from  Chicago.  Once  before  I  thought  I 
saw  him,  but  could  not  be  sure.  Steve  was  that  common  and  besides 
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the  big  yellow  racing  car  was  travelling  fast.  It  was  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  crowded  beside  him  at  the  wheel  was  a  girl  who  could 
wring  concessions  from  any  traffic  cop.  But  I  was  not  sure  that 
it  was  Steve — not  until  we  met  again  in  the  smoker. 

Steve’s  appearance  gave  me  a  distinct  shock.  His  left  eye  was 
draped  in  deepest  mourning;  his  forehead  was  marked  with  several 
parallel  cuts;  and  twin  rows  of  court  plaster  secured  the  bandage 
plastered  over  his  nose. 

Steve  met  my  startled  look  with  his  eternal  smile  and  offered 

me  a  cigar. 

“Greetings,”  he  murmured  through  swollen  lips. 

“Tell  me,  Steve,”  I  asked  fearfully,  “what  happened?” 

But  Steve  merely  smiled  and  smiled,  puffing  away  at  his  cigar 
and  viewing  my  consternation  with  amusement  from  his  one  good 
eye.  Finally  sending  off  a  quick  succession  of  blue  halos,  he  sighed 
and  tossed  away  the  cigar. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  to  blame,”  he  said.  “Your  advice  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  your  plan  put  into  action, — and  this  is  the  result.  Great 
little  plan,  that.  I’m  a  made  man.” 

Steve  paused  to  light  another  cigar. 

“The  story  starts  back  in  New  York,”  said  Steve  between  puffs. 
“I  was  coming  out  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  on  my  last  trip 
East  when  I  heard  some  one  behind  me  cry  ‘Hello  there,  Al!  Oh, 
Albert!  Here  we  are.  Albert!’ 

“A  pair  of  girls  accompanied  by  an  elderly  man  pounced  joy¬ 
ously  upon  me  and  before  I  could  say  a  word  I  had  lost  my  travelling 
bag  and  was  being  dragged  to  a  big  car  at  the  curb. 

“There  I  balked.  ‘I  never  saw  you  before,’  says  I,  ‘Some  mistake, 
I  guess.  Give  me  that  bag — I — ’ 

“  ‘Isn’t  that  just  like  Al,’  laughed  one  of  the  girls,  ‘Up  to  his  old 
tricks  so  soon.’ 

“  ‘Now,  Albert,’  scolded  the  other,  holding  tightly  to  my  arms, 
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‘Albert,  behave.  Mama’s  keeping  dinner  waiting  for  you.  Hurry. 
We  received  t  lie  telegram  only  an  hour  ago’.” 

Steve  sat  back  and  fished  through  his  pockets  for  another  match. 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  it  to  you,”  he  said.  “What  could  I  do?  They 
were  so  overjoyed  at  meeting  me  I  couldn’t  get  a  word  of  explanation 
in  edgewise. 

“Anyway — ”  Steve  paused  to  relight  his  cigar  stub.  “I  got 
kind  of  sore  and  thought  I’d  square  things  by  going  along  and  letting 
them  do  the  explaining  when  they  discovered  their  mistake.  Besides 
I  figured  by  the  time  we  got  out  to  the  house,  friend  Albert  would 
call  up  and  ask  why  they  didn’t  meet  him. 

“At  the  end  of  a  week  I  began  to  see  how  things  stood — ” 

“A  week?”  I  interjected. 

“Yuh — friend  Albert  didn’t  show  up,  and  as  time  goes  on  I  find 
explanation  and  parting  all  the  more  difficult.  Besides—”  Steve’s 
smile  broadened.  “Besides,  at  the  house  out  on  the  Drive  I  find 
things,  though  puzzling,  kind  of  agreeable.  I’m  treated  like  a  long  lost 
child,  and  what  do  you  think — I  learn  that  I’m  engaged  to  one  of  the 
girls — a  war-time  romance  or  something.  I’m  keeping  mum  waiting 
lor  Albert,  and  ask  no  questions,  so  I  don’t  know  which  one  it  is. 
But  there’s  not  much  choice.  Both  sisters  are  prize  winners — the 
light,  powder  puff  variety — each  an  armful  of  lace  and  sunshine. 
Act  alike,  look  alike,  except  one’s  a  blonde  and  one’s  a  brunette. 
M  e  would  go  driving  about  town  in  a  big  racing  car  every  morning, 
one  or  both  of  the  girls  and  myself.  And  I’m  a  Chink  if  I  can  tell 
which  one  I’m  supposed  to  marry.  They’re  just  that  kind. 

“Well,  alter  a  week  or  more  I  begin  to  get  nervous.  I  feel 
preparations  for  the  wedding  are  well  under  way  and  besides  I 
figure  Ginsberg  &  Lyman  must  be  missing  my  orders.  Several  times 
I  start  to  suggest  I’m  not  Albert,  but  it’s  no  use. 

I  \e  got  a  conscience,  so  one  morning  I  appear  downstairs 
with  nn  grip  packed.  I  brace  myself  for  the  ordeal  and  announce 
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once  and  for  all  that  I'm  not  Albert,  that  I’m  sorry  I’m  not,  but 
I’m  not  and  that  settles  it,  so  I’d  better  be  going. 

“The  effect  is  appalling. 

“The  blonde  begins  to  sob  softly.  Then  I  know  she’s  the  one 
I’m  engaged  to,  and  I  feel  like  the  villain  in  the  fourth  act.  The 
old  man  shakes  his  head  sadly  and  mutters  something  about  a  shell 
shock.  ‘Albert,  my  boy,’  he  says,  ‘Albert — ’  The  brunette  and  her 
mother  coax  me  into  a  chair  and  feel  my  forehead.  ‘Fever’  is  the 
verdict,  ‘The  poor  boy!’ 

“It’s  impossible  to  leave  under  the  cirmcum stances,  so  I  pay 
my  respects  to  Albert  under  my  breath  and  admit  I’m  feverish. 

“One  day,  however,  we’re  out  playing  tennis.  After  the  game, 
when  I’m  returning  through  the  garden  alone  on  my  way  to  the 
house,  a  man  steps  out  of  the  bushes  and  says,  cynical-like,  ‘So  your 
Albert,  huh?’ 

“One  look  at  his  face  and  I  see  light. 

“‘Greetings,  Albert,’  I  reply,  ‘Where’ve  you  been?  Come  in 
and  claim  your  own.’ 

“  ‘Look  here,’  he  says,  ‘I’m  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  here. 
You’ve  been  deceiving  these  people,  deceiving  that  poor  girl.  You’re 
an  imposter!  That’s  what  you  are.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  says  I,  ‘inevitably.’ 

“From  further  disrespectful  remarks  I  gather  that  Albert,  while 
a  lieutenant  in  France,  met  the  blonde  in  a  hospital  behind  the 
lines  and  after  a  brief  acquaintance  became  engaged  to  her.  Also 
there  was  a  mistake  of  ten  days  in  the  telegram.  Furthermore, 
Albert  is  still  at  war. 

9 

“  ‘You’ve  started  something,’  he  says,  ‘and  you’re  going  through 
with  it.  I’ll  give  you  your  choice.’  He  looked  at  me  deadly  as 
poison.  ‘You’re  going  to  stick  it  out  and  marry  that  girl  or  take 
the  worst  beating  you  ever  got  in  your  life !’  ” 
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Steve  snapped  away  the  dead  cigar  butt  and  rubbed  his  scarred 

forehead  tenderly. 

“I’ve  got  a  conscience,”  said  Steve. 

“So  you  took  the  beating?”  I  asked. 

Steve  only  smiled  and  smiled  and  smiled. 

“I’ve  got  a  conscience,”  he  said  doggedly. 

We  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  while  watching  the  miles  of  fields 
and  woods  flit  by  the  Pullman  window.  At  last  I  turned  on  Steve. 

“Steve,”  I  said  sternly,  “I’m  ashamed  of  you.  You’re  a  disgrace 
to  your  Alma  Mater.  Two  years  ago  you  blossomed  out  as  college 
champion  in  the  hundred  and  seventy-five  pound  class,  and  here 
you  let  some  unknown,  square-headed,  weak-kneed — ” 

“Hush  up,”  said  Steve  with  a  good-natured  laugh.  “I  didn’t 
say  I  chose  the  beating.  I  merely  denied  his  disjunction.  Besides, 
I’ll  not  let  anyone  talk  about  one  of  my  friends  like  that.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  friend  Albert  and  I  cannot  forget  it.  And,  oh 
child !  Couldn’t  Albert  wield  those  fists  of  his !  Couldn’t  he  fight ! 
Good  old  Al!  He  gave  and  he  received.  The  blonde  again  hovers 
about  his  hospital  cot  and  the  whole  affair  is  explained  to  all 
concerned.” 

Steve  put  out  his  hand. 

“Shake  on  it.  Next  week  when  Al  is  out  again  there  is  to  be 
a  double  wedding  out  on  the  Drive.  Al  and  the  blonde,  the  brunette 
and  myself.  And  Al — how  can  I  ever  repay  him?  He  sent  a  clean 
right  to  my  nose,  and  presto !  he  created  an  individual.” 

Steve  rubbed  his  plastered  nose  tenderly. 

“The  doctors  set  it  Roman  and  swear  I’m  distinctly  marked 
for  life.  I’m  a  made  man.” 

— John  Francis  Carey. 


WINTER’S  BRIDE 


HE  stole  across  the  hill 

To  touch  the  purpling  masses  with  her  train, 
And  Summer  ’gainst  her  will 
Yielded  to  Autumn’s  reign. 

Then  whispering  through  the  trees 

She  coaxed  the  leaves  to  gambol  with  her  breath 
And  playful  in  her  breeze 
To  sink  and  sleep  in  death. 


She  left  her  coronet 

To  pluck  the  ripe  fruit  in  her  russet  flight; 
And  beauteous  Autumn  met 
Imperious  Winter’s  might. 


— F.  E.  Magennis. 
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E  are  not  overjoyed  with  the  results  of  our  education 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years”  was,  in  substance, 
the  astonishing  admission  of  a  prominent  professor  of 
a  still  more  prominent  institution  of  secular  learning. 
Attracted  by  the  splendid  Gothic  structure  of  a  Catho¬ 
lic  college,  he  was  lead  to  inquire  of  the  courses  and 
methods  pursued  within.  Can  it  be  that  secular  educators  are  ready 
to  do  penance  in  sack  cloth  and  ashes  for  the  educational  sin  which 
they  committed  in  following  the  leadership  of  Elliot,  who  damned 
liberal  education  to  the  hell  of  other  discarded  medieval  relics  when 
he  cried  out  loudly  against  the  “Moslem-like  rigidity  of  the  Jesuit 
system”  ? 

The  naive  confession  whispered  to  one  ear  alone  by  a  far-seeing, 
if  discontented  professor,  is  at  present  being  shouted  from  the 
house-tops.  In  the  past  they  called  for  specialists  and  more  special¬ 
ists  and  writers  of  learned  books  to  hold  forth  in  college  lecture 

« 

halls.  More  emphasis  was  placed  on  professorial  knowledge  than 
on  the  ability  to  transmit  it.  This  seemed  to  be  a  direct  result  of 
the  elective  system.  Against  this  evil,  the  president  of  Dartmouth 
College,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  in  an  address  entitled,  “Democracy  of 
Brains,”  raised  his  voice.  “Research  is  important;  yes.  Production 
is  important;  yes.  Teaching  is  important;  most  emphatically  yes. 
But  if  it  be  conceded  that  all  three  are  not  indispensable  in  the 
individual,  let  us  be  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  that  teaching 
ability  is  not  the  first  to  be  sacrificed.  Personally  my  opinion  would 
be  that  teaching  ability  is  essential  in  all  men  who  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  meet  undergraduate  classes,  and  that  the  fact  should  be 
faced  squarely  that  if  men  who  lack  proper  respect  for  the  service 
of  teaching  and  fail  to  understand  the  glory  of  its  service  are  to  be 
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associated  with  the  institutions,  then  they  should  be  withheld 
from  contacts,  the  opportunities  of  which  they  fail  to  grasp,  and 
their  work  should  be  applied  at  points  where  it  could  be  most 
productive.” 

The  ideas,  now  fast  waning,  not  only  called  for  over-specializa¬ 
tion  in  the  professor;  they  were  just  as  insistent  in  their  demands 
for  over-specialization  in  the  student.  Hence  the  elective  system, 
with  its  myriad  and  puzzling  courses,  through  which  the  pupil 
could  and  did  make  a  neat  selection  of  “snap”  courses,  the  result 
of  which  was  neither  specialization  nor  education.  But  the  folly 
of  it  all  has  long  since  been  recognized  in  private,  and  is  now 
publicly  proclaimed. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard  University,  in  his 
annual  report  has  this  to  say:  “One  of  the  principal  functions  of 
our  colleges  is  to  give  a  broad  preparation  for  citizenship.  The 
expert  with  a  high  degree  of  special  training  is  a  necessity  in  every 
modern  country,  and  perhaps  he  was  sufficient  for  a  state  autocrati¬ 
cally  ruled ;  but  under  a  free  government,  the  large-minded  citizen 
is  also  essential.  For  this  purpose,  education  in  the  important 
problems  of  the  day — political,  civic,  social  and  aesthetic — is  often 
urged,  but  it  is  not  enough  because  the  problems  that  in  late  life 
will  confront  the  youth  of  today  will  not  altogether  be  those  of  the 
present  hour.  He  must  be  prepared  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
future,  and  those  are  as  little  known  and  foreseen  by  us  as  the  ques¬ 
tions  now  pressing  were  by  our  fathers,  or  theirs  by  an  earlier 
generation.  With  that  object  before  us,  we  must  lay  a  foundation 
large  and  solid.  We  must  train  our  students  to  think  clearly;  to 
see  facts  as  they  are;  to  be  broad  and  tolerant  from  the  study  of 
past  experience ;  profound  from  the  communion  of  thoughts  of  great 
men,  and  thereby  to  distinguish  the  superficial  or  the  ephemeral 
from  the  fundamental  and  enduring.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of 
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the  humanities,  the  study  of  what  man  has  thought  and  done,  not 
excluding  what  lie  is  thinking  and  doing  at  the  present  time. 

Again,  a  materialistic  age  rocked  with  unholy  joy  as  college 
professor  after  college  professor  blasted  at  the  rock  of  ages.  The 
result  was  the  destruction  of  all  faith  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
listened.  Iconoclast  professors  were  hailed  as  splendid  seekers 
after  truth,  blazing  their  way  through  the  forests  of  outworn  super¬ 
stition.  The  emancipation  of  the  college  from  religious  belief  was 
proclaimed.  Undisputed  skepticism  and  materialism  were  en¬ 
throned  in  its  stead.  Then  the  war  came,  and  the  self-sufficient 
savant  began  to  rediscover  old  beliefs.  Alexander  Miklejohn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Amherst  College,  recently  said  before  the  Harvard  Liberal 
Club  that  we  have  no  real  philosophy  today,  that  we  have  lost  faith. 
He  held  that  we  have  lost  all  standards  and  sense,  that  there  is 
something  altogether  outside  of  men,  rights  and  wrongs  and  stand¬ 
ards  to  which  all  men  can  refer  and  appeal.  To  rebuild  faith,  he 
thought,  was  the  real  task  of  the  college.  “It  is  a  long  task  and 
perhaps  a  hopeless  one.  If  it  is,  we  are  damned.” 

So  the  anathema,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  launched  against 
Catholic  colleges,  has  settled  upon  other  shoulders.  All  the  while 
the  Catholic  colleges  have  been  building  up  the  characters  of  those 
subject  to  their  education.  Their  emphasis  was  on  the  intellect, 
but  also  on  the  will.  They  have  broadened  out  those  characters  by 
a  comprehensive  education,  based  on  the  humanities  and  a  sound 
philosophical  system.  This  education  was  delivered  by  a  body  of 
men  who  undertook  the  task  because  they  loved  it  and  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  all  human  ties  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Specialization  in  knowledge 
did  not  obscure  the  real  task  of  transmission  of  knowledge  and  the 
formation  of  character  which  was  to  result  therefrom.  They  have 
laid  a  “foundation  broad  and  solid,”  and  trained  their  students  “to 
think  clearly,  to  see  facts  as  they  are,  to  distinguish  the  superficial 
or  the  ephemeral  from  the  fundamental  and  enduring.” 
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Materialistic  and  faithless  education  is  not  the  only  splendid 
achievement  of  modernity  which  has  collapsed  beneath  the  white 
heat  of  a  world  war.  Our  religious  unbeliefs  and  our  pagan  indus¬ 
trial  code  also  have  been  subjected  to  fierce  questionings  which 
remain  unanswered.  Men’s  minds  are  harking  back  to  the  ages  of 
the  Catholic  past.  They  are  rediscovering  the  sacramental  system 
as  a  remedy  for  their  religious  ills,  wdiile  they  find  in  the  real 
democracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  cure  of  modern  pagan  industrial¬ 
ism.  It  is  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  here  today;  has  been  here  in  all  the  sordid  days  of  individual 
and  national  apostasy.  He  that  recognizes  not  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  today  wTill  be  as  helpless  and 
as  hopeless  as  if  he  had  never  made  his  pilgrimage  back  through 
five  hundred  years. 

In  seeking  for  a  solution  of  our  present  problems,  wThether 
educational,  religious,  or  industrial,  the  world  needs  more  to  redis¬ 
cover  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  twentieth  century  than  to 
acknowledge  her  glories  of  the  thirteenth. 


— John  McGowan. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW 


ITLLNESS  .  .  .  sadness  .  .  .  leaden  skies 
Where  poplars  nod 
Alone  with  God  .  .  . 

Solemn  silence  .  .  .  chill  winds  rise. 
Then  softly  falling,  falling  slow 
A  lament  calling,  calling  low 
Snowflakes  fall. 

A  host  of  souls  their  silvern  wings 
Adown  from  heav’n  to  exile  brings. 
Snowflakes  fall — 

Frozen  passions  earthward  dashed 
When  summer’s  fled 
And  love  is  dead, 

Faded  blossoms,  winter-lashed. 

Snowflakes  fall — 

Memories  from  bondage  free, 

Ghosts — dim,  drear, 

Of  yesteryear, 

Drifting  sadly  o’er  the  lee. 


— John  F.  Carey. 


SEA-SHELLS 


N  old  story,  you  say?  Yes,  it  is  old;  it  was  old  when  you 
were  born,  and  your  father,  and  his  father  before  him. 
Old  it  was  when  Cheops  raised  his  mighty  pyramid 
against  the  Egyptian  sky,  and  old  it  will  be  when  this 
planet  shall  at  last  tremble  on  its  axis  and  leave  the 
ethereal  path  to  race  through  infinity  to  its  own  de¬ 
struction.  But  with  its  oldness,  its  hallowed  antiquity  and  its 
cobwebby  distinction,  comes  the  thought  that  it  may  not  be  the 
story  that  is  really  old,  it  may  be  you  and  I.  However,  we  are 
satisfied.  Now  for  the  story. 

When  Cowper  &  Son  sold  out  their  antiquated  coffee  importing 
business  down  on  Essex  Street  in  1860,  the  immense  ledgers,  indexes 
and  accounts  started  on  many  an  individual  journey.  They  dated 
back  to  1690,  some  yellowed  with  venerable  age,  bearing  upon  their 
pages  the  severe  script  of  long  dead  clerks.  A  few  of  these  volumes, 
the  ledgers  I  mean,  evidently  were  rescued  from  destruction  by 
foraging  children  and  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  attic  of 
a  house  on  Dartmouth  Street.  When  that  house  was  torn  down,  I 
got  them.  One  volume,  a  massive  affair  of  faded  red  leather, 
studded  with  brass,  and  locked  with  a  huge  copper  lock  that  would 
cause  a  modern  Jimmy  Valentine  to  gasp,  bore  in  gilt  upon  its 
mighty  cover  the  dates  “1775-1780  Inc.”  Now,  after  reflecting  that 
the  coffee  importing  business  must  have  been  at  least  dull  during 
that  period,  which  embraced  the  Revolution  and  contemporary 
events,  I  decided  that  its  pages  must  be  worth  investigating.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  heroic  tome  was  fetched  home  at  the  expense  of  tired 
arms  and  the  smiles  of  the  observant  wayfarers,  and  was  deposited 
upon  an  unoccupied  section  of  the  parlor  floor  to  await  examination. 
Some  time  later  with  the  help  of  a  friend  more  patient  than  I,  and 
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a  cold  chisel,  the  lock  which  had  guarded  the  precious  contents  for 
over  a  century  was  at  last  induced  to  relent  in  its  solitude,  and  the 
ledger  was  opened.  The  first  page  was  blank,  indicating  that  paper 
was  cheaper  then  than — but  let  us  not  draw  comparisons,  anyway, 
the  first  page  was  blank.  The  second  bore  the  interesting  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  ledger  was  the  property  of  “A.  Cowper  and  his  son,” 
and  the  clerk  who  wrote  it  was  “Mr.  Morley,  living  near  Boston.” 
Mr.  Morley’s  writing  wTas  legible,  although  quaint.  All  his  “f’s”  and 
“IV’  looked  as  though  they  were  acquainted  with  that  method  of 
correction  known  as  the  “straight-jacket”  and  gave  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Morley  himself  was  sitting  on  the  slippery  edge  of  a  tower¬ 
ing  stool  and  was  saving  himself  from  a  disastrous  fall  by  bearing 
down  hard  on  the  hand  that  held  the  quill.  The  next  leaf  had  as 
its  heading  “Jan.  1,  1775”  and  a  regular  line  of  entries  followed  it. 
Each  page  bore  a  succeeding  date  until  we  reached  “April  19,  1775” 
or  thereabouts,  when  the  “embattled  farmers”  were  chasing  the 
“lobsters,”  (the  colonial  name  for  red  coats)  about  with  “shots 
that  rang  ’round  the  world.”  Here  the  tallies  stopped,  and  on  each 
page  the  devoted  clerk  had  entered  some  bit  of  history  which  wras 
startling  in  its  unbiased  originality.  Here  and  there  wTere  accounts 
of  short  fights,  raids  by  the  British,  rumors  and  interesting  com¬ 
ments  by  the  author.  I  judged  from  his  remarks,  although  he  did 
not  state  it  plainly,  that  friend  Cowper  and  his  son  wTere  Tories, 
and  that  the  benighted  Mr.  Morley  wras  forced  to  keep  at  his  work 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  dependants. 

I  read  on  and  on,  picking  up  a  hint  here  and  there  until  a  story, 
the  old  story,  stared  up  at  me  from  the  quaintly  penned  lines. 
Hence  I  wrill  write  the  tale  as  it  appeared  to  me,  not  as  the  phleg¬ 
matic  Mr.  Morley  stated  it. 

****** 

The  blue  scallop  is  rare.  Here  in  Massachusetts  one  is  occa¬ 
sionally  washed  ashore  by  severe  gale.  Chemically,  it  is  a  diseased 
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shell  fish,  strangely  affected  by  the  phosphorus  in  the  water,  so 
that  the  color  of  the  shell  turns  from  a  drab  gray  to  a  brilliant  blue 
and  possesses  great  qualities  of  refulgence.  To  secure  one  you  must 
tramp  the  flats  at  low  tide,  and  at  night,  for  the  gleam  of  the  shell 
is  not  visible  in  the  daylight,  and  at  that  it  is  but  a  matter  of  good 
fortune  whether  you  find  one  or  not.  But  the  seafarers  of  old  set 
a  high  value  upon  the  phenomenon,  as  a  charm,  for  good  fortune 
was  to  be  the  lot  of  the  owner.  Very  few  men,  however,  prized  the 
curiosity  enough  to  dare  the  quicksands  and  rocks  of  our  coast 
nightly,  and  especially  near  Boston  during  the  Revolution,  when 
the  whole  beach  for  miles  above  and  below  the  city  was  patrolled 
by  the  British  in  the  search  for  smugglers  and  American  spies. 
But  Stetson  did  it,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  was  not  attempting 
suicide  when  he  dared  the  gauntlet  of  soldiery  in  a  mad  dash  over 
the  forbidden  beach  to  secure  the  little  gleaming  shell  at  the  cost  of 
his  life.  But  when  he  pitched  off  his  proud  black  horse  at  Morley’s 
door  with  a  ragged  hole  in  his  side,  he  was  smiling.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  Morley’s  friend,  and  Morley  was  his. 

Stetson  came  to  Cambridge  with  Washington,  and  like  him, 
was  a  Southerner.  But  when  Washington  went  away,  Stetson  re¬ 
mained,  a  spy.  Somehow  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Morley. 
In  a  short  while  the  two  became  friends,  and  Stetson  took  up  his 
abode  in  Morley’s  home  “near  Boston.”  He  was  the  ideal  type  of 
chivalrous  Southern  manhood.  Tall,  black  haired,  gray  eyed,  eyes 
that  flashed  fire  when  the  enemy  was  mentioned,  eyes  that  were 
lowered  courteously  when  the  name  of  a  woman  was  heard.  He  was 
taciturn  to  a  great  degree  and  vouchsafed  little  information  to  his 
friend  and  host  as  to  his  home  life  or  occupation.  Each  night  he 
would  mount  his  big  horse  and  ride  to  Boston,  and  return  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  his  charger  bespattered  with  mud  and 
foam.  Morley  judged  that  he  was  Washington’s  trusted  watcher 
who  nightly  scanned  the  movements  of  the  British  on  the  water- 
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front  and  in  the  harbor.  Once,  before  a  movement  by  the  British, 
he  disappeared  for  a  long  while  and  returned  with  a  new  light 
leaping  in  his  eye.  He  was  as  happy  as  a  boy,  and  with  his  new 
exuberance  of  spirits  he  confided  in  Morley.  He  had  gone  South  to 
report  to  his  chief,  and  also  had  spent  a  few  days  at  home.  While 
there  he  became  engaged  to  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Baltimore. 
Further  he  would  not  speak  then,  although  he  later  gave  Morley  her 
name  and  residence.  In  a  short  while  he  went  awav  again  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  returned.  This  time,  the  high  light  was 
gone  from  the  gentle  gray  eyes.  Again  he  began  his  wild  nightly 
rides,  but  no  word  had  passed  his  lips  regarding  the  woman  in  the 
south.  Where,  reader,  is  the  lover  that  having  been  born  in  the 
atmosphere  of  chivalry,  that  did  not  respect  more  highly  than 
anything  else  the  feeling  of  constancy  in  the  opposite  soul,  when 
he  especially  considered  it  his  duty  to  her  to  have  loved  but  once? 
One  night  in  late  November,  Morley  was  awakened  by  the  clatter 
of  a  horse’s  hoofs  upon  the  frozen  ground.  Then  recognizing  the 
familiar  tread  before  the  door,  he  awaited  his  friend.  After  a 
while,  when  Stetson  did  not  enter,  the  clerk  climbed  out  of  bed  and 
gazed  through  the  frosty  window  into  the  yard.  A  full  moon  was 
blazing  high  in  the  heavens,  illuminating  with  a  ghostly  light  the 
gaunt  elms  and  the  leafless  poplars  that  surrounded  the  house.  In 
the  yard  stood  the  great  black  charger,  as  rigid  as  a  bronze  statue, 
and  beside  him  stood  his  master  gazing  at  the  moon.  His  white 
upturned  face  seemed  sepulchral  in  its  pallor  and  his  hands  were 
tightly  clenched  by  his  sides,  reflecting,  it  seemed,  the  self-destroy¬ 
ing  thoughts  that  raced  through  his  brain.  Morley  tapped  gently 
at  the  window  as  a  signal  to  him,  and  Stetson  startled,  yet  casting 
a  grateful  look  toward  him,  hastened,  stabled  his  horse  and  entered 
the  house.  Morley  stirred  the  embers  of  the  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
drew  two  rough  chairs  up  before  it  and  motioned  his  friend  to  be 
seated.  Stetson  sat  down  and  stared  at  the  fire  like  a  man  in  a 
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dream.  The  light  played  upon  his  finely  chiseled  features  and 
imparted  a  ruddy,  almost  cheerful  glow  to  them.  Morley  sensing 
his  mood  sat  silently  beside  him.  At  length  the  Southerner  turned 
and  after  surveying  his  friend  for  a  brief  instant,  said,  “Morley,  do 
you  remember  the  girl  in  Baltimore?” 

Morley  started.  So  this  was  the  trouble. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  simply. 

“And  that  we  were  engaged?” 

Morley  nodded  assent. 

“Upon  my  last  journey  South,”  continued  Stetson,  “I  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  my  lady  was  strangely  intimate  with 
a  British  officer  who  had  been  quartered  at  her  home  during  the 
campaign  in  Maryland.” 

Morley  was  startled  again.  “Go  on,”  he  said. 

“So  when  threading  my  way  back  I  decided  to  see  her  and  to 
hear  from  her  lips  the  truth  of  the  rumor.  I  dared  not  approach 
her  house  except  in  the  late  evening,  and  I  was  frequently  in  danger 
of  being  caught  as  I  hid  in  her  garden.  But  at  last  my  opportunity 
came,  and  I  whistled  for  her  as  I  did  long  ago.  It  was  a  long  while 
before  she  opened  a  window,  and  even  then  she  appeared  not  to 
recognize  me.  I  asked  her  if  the  rumor  were  true  that  she  had 
received  the  enemy  as  friends.  Replying,  she  said  that  she  knew  no 
enemy  but  the  enemy  of  the  king.  She  further  added,  with  a  catch 
in  her  voice  that  “all  was  at  an  end  between  us,  as  she  loved 
another.” 

“And  what  did  you  say?”  asked  Morley. 

“I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  wished  for  a  blue  shell  such  as  the 

seafarers  wear  for  good  fortune.  She  replied  that  she  had  never 

seen  one.  With  that  she  closed  the  window  and  I  stole  away.” 
****** 

The  next  night  when  the  black  horse  thundered  into  the  yard, 
Morley  was  waiting.  The  gallant  rider  slid  from  the  saddle  into  the 
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arms  of  his  friend  and  died  with  a  happy  smile.  In  his  hand  the 
rare  shell  gleamed  balefully  like  an  evil  eye.  Some  might  have 
called  it  suicide  for  the  spy  to  ride  to  the  flats  when  he  might  have 
safely  observed  the  harbor  from  the  distance.  The  Commander,  when 
he  learned  of  Stetson’s  death,  openly  extolled  him  for  his  daring  and 
sacrifice  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  But  Morley  knew  that  his 
friend  had  died  while  looking  for  shells  on  the  close-watched  coast. 

;Not  long  after  the  burial  of  the  Southerner,  Morley  sent  a 
letter  to  the  woman  in  the  South  announcing  all  the  particulars 
and  enclosing  the  mysterious  shell.  Hardly  had  the  letter  been 
entrusted  to  one  of  the  Continental  couriers,  when  another  letter 
arrived  for  Stetson.  It  was  from  the  aforementioned  woman,  stat¬ 
ing  that  she  had  been  deputed  by  Washington  to  secure  British 
military  secrets  from  the  officers  residing  in  Baltimore,  consequently 
explaining  her  strange  behavior.  Further,  she  stated,  that  upon 
that  fateful  night  when  Stetson  had  whistled  beneath  her  window, 
the  British  officer  was  standing  in  the  room  behind  her.  But  now 
she  could  tell  him  that  her  attitude  upon  that  occasion  was  only 
a  role  that  she  was  playing,  and  that  she  was  waiting  for  him  to 
return,  for  she  loved  him — only. 


— Timothy  A.  Mclnerny. 


Hpub  poetas 

When  a  certain  great  American  was  asked  to  divulge  the  secret  of  his 
success,  he  answered,  “I  learn  how  to  do  by  doing.”  How  easily  can  this 
epigramatic  statement  of  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  be  applied  to  almost  every 
field  wherein  human  effort  is  found!  And  especially  to  our  own  subject.  To 
the  faint  heart,  whose  first  manuscripts  have  met  disaster  at  the  hands  of  the 
critical  editors,  we  say,  “Write.”  Turn  out  reams  and  tons  of  verse.  Your 
success  will  not  be  assured  by  a  moment  of  inspiration,  but  by  hours  of  practice. 
Do  not  allow  those  above  you  to  discover  a  thing  which  you  have  not  already 
learned  yourself.  Meet  criticism  by  criticising,  and  have  a  good  reason  for 
everything.  No  man  can  disprove  a  word  or  line  of  yours  without  showing 
you  why,  and  if  your  eye  and  ear,  by  means  of  practice,  can  overleap  his  in 
the  analysis  of  meter  or  thought,  then  the  tables  are  turned  and  you  are  the 
only  one  capable  of  readjusting  your  own  work.  A  certain  few  of  you  who 
dub  themselves  as  “practical  minds,”  will  cynically  ask,  “What  good  is  it?” 
We  refer  you  readily  to  those  men  who  deemed  it  necessary  that  one  year  of 
poetry  should  be  a  requirement  for  an  Arts  degree  from  a  Jesuit  college.  That 
he  who  can  write  verse  can  write  prose,  is  well  known,  and  that  he  of  the 
metrical  mind  can  also  exhibit  a  greater  fluency  and  delicacy  of  word  choice 
in  speech  is  never  denied.  This  then  is  the  good  accrued.  Can  a  richer  re¬ 
ward  for  honest  endeavor  be  required? 

The  Alumni  have  supported  the  new  department  strongly,  and  in  the 
next  issue  we  are  led  to  believe  that  we  can  print  a  brace  of  poems  by  “one  of 
Boston’s  proudest  boasts.”  Contributions  for  the  February  issue  will  be 
accepted  until  February  5  th. 


— Timothy  A.  Mclnerny. 


©Ije  iOittle  3ciel)  Glhroatlp 

AWOKE  with  the  sun  from  a  beautiful  dream, 

Of  my  home  in  that  isle  ’cross  the  sea. 

And  I  heard  the  sweet  song  of  a  brown  Irish  thrush, 

I  listened — he  was  singing  to  me. 

O  he  sang  as  I  heard  him  so  long,  long  ago. 

When  a  lad  I  did  sport  on  the  lea, 

I  could  see  once  again  that  little  thatched  house, 

My  old  mother  still  waiting  for  me. 

From  his  throat  he  poured  songs  that  near  broke  my  heart. 
For  each  note  was  a  sweet  memory, 

Of  days  that  are  lost,  of  love  that  is  gone, 

Of  my  youth — ah,  the  thoughts  sadden  me! 

As  I  listened,  and  thought,  the  bird  flew  away, 

I  was  sad  in  that  beautiful  hush. 

But  I  thank  the  good  God  for  my  short  happiness. 

May  He  bless  that  sweet  brown  Irish  thrush. 


— A/p/es  T.  McSwcene p. 


S'UttHPt 


ALL  silent  pine  against  the  sky. 

Black  pinnacle  among  the  gold. 
Why  must  men  grow  old  and  die! 
And  you  life’s  secret  hold? 


James  J.  Connolly. 


iJiaxit  a  Sjp00nn 


OSE  so  charming  on  my  pathway, 

Warily  I  pass  thee  by; 

Lingering  not  with  garish  beauty 
Long,  to  feast  my  joyless  eye. 

Pass  thee  by  while  idlers  wonder, 

“Loveliness  could  meet  such  scorn?” 

Till  they  pluck  the  nodding  floweret, 
Then  lament  the  poignant  thorn. 

Mourn  they  when  the  petaled  ruby. 
Crisped  by  Time’s  unfeeling  breath; 

Withering  in  its  youthful  splendor 
Bares  the  piercing  thorn  at  death. 

Rose  so  charming  on  each  pathway, 
’Neath  that  seeming  tender  grace, 

Lurks  the  hidden  pang  of  anguish, 
Veiling  sunshine  from  thy  face. 


Francis  ].  Ford. 


iRmtiieau — &ttouittm? 

N  Snowtime,  when  the  fleet  frost  fairies  fly, 

Tucking  the  land  in  a  blanket  o’  sky. 

Conjuring  white  cov’rings  from  out  of  the  air, 
Enrobing  with  garments  surpassingly  fair. 

The  tree  trunks  white — hooded  from  the  eye, 

Like  goblins  to  scare  the  chance  passerby. 

To  the  cheeks  of  the  children  the  blood  mantles  high 
As  they  tow  their  red  sleds,  here,  there,  everywhere. 

In  Snowtime. 


Hush’t  is  the  land,  e’en  echoes’  faint  cry 
Is  stilled  in  the  sob  of  the  hemlock’s  sigh. 

As  the  cold  wind  stirs  their  branches  with  care. 
Scarce  ruffling  the  birdlings  a-nestling  there; 

And  the  frost  artist  proves  that  the  flowers  don’t  die. 

In  Snowtime. 


’22. 


mortal  g-ttll 


OMETIMES  when  dusk  comes  stealing  on, 

Blurring  with  purple  the  crimsoned  west — 
When  pointed  shadows  of  stately  firs 

Creep  from  their  silent  woodland  rest — 
One  precious  moment  of  sweet  delight 
My  soul  will  grasp  and  then — ’tis  gone. 
One  precious  moment,  one  fleeting  glimpse 
Of  eternity,  of  Wisdom’s  dawn. 

Then  darkness,  night,  and  soon  I  hear 
The  plaintive  call  of  the  whip-poor-will; 
Dull  shadows  penetrate  my  soul. 

And  Mem’ry  taunts  with  “Mortal  still.” 


— John  Francis  Carey. 


Ntgljt 

HE  heavens  sparkle  with  twinkling  vigil  lamps; 

The  virgin  crescent’s  beams  of  golden  light, 

In  mellow  radiance,  bathe  the  hills  and  vales 

And  fens,  where  flick’ring  fireflies  wing  their  flight. 

With  fitful  gleam,  o’er  pool  and  marshy  glen. 

Where  perfumes  rare  from  flow’ry  dells  still  cling. 
Faint  breezes  sigh  in  yonder  murmuring  pines 
And,  from  the  distant  chapel,  vespers  ring. 

Afar  I  see  the  twinkling  points  of  light 

From  the  silent  city’s  tow’rs  and  minarets. 

From  whence  Ambition  calls;  ah,  sweet  the  dreams 
Which  idle  fancy,  unrestrained,  begets. 

Oh,  Night!  Thou  goddess  of  all  sleep  and  rest! 

What  beauty  thine!  What  charms  thy  stillness  holds! 
The  world  is  stilled, — her  throbbing  pulse  grows  calm. 
Come  Night!  Come  Sleep!  Protect  me  in  thy  folds. 


— Charles  A.  Tucker. 


3Fitzip 

A  TRIBUTE 

HE  Heights’  bells  chime  the  chant  of  dying  day, 

The  lingering  student  at  last  goes  home  to  tea, 

(I’ve  got  to  write  a  parody  on  Gray, 

Though  it  be  painful  to  you  and  me.) 

No  more  shall  breathless  thousands  see  the  sight. 

When  the  thin  red  line  the  onslaught  holds, 

Of  your  punts  taking  their  writhing  flight. 

High  and  far  to  distant  goals. 

No  more  shall  gaze  this  gaunt  grey  tower, 

On  thy  mates  reviewing  on  the  plain, 

Nor  can  hear  ere  that  boast  of  power. 

For  “Fitzie  Back”  shall  not  sound  again. 

By  this  broad  highway,  that  elm-tree’s  shade. 

Where  the  turf  is  rolled  to  a  scarred  heap. 

The  ghosts  of  vic’tries  are  forever  laid, 

But  memory  can  their  vigil  keep. 

The  cry  of  “Fitzie”  loud  and  long, 

No  more  can  raise  hope’s  drooping  head. 

No  more  shall  foemen  tremble  at  the  song. 

On  which  the  hosts  of  victory  were  fed. 

For  us  no  more  the  hope  shall  burn 
To  see  again  thy  drop  kick  rare, 

Yet  yearly  as  thy  steps  return 

We  shall  mount  your  shrine,  the  weal  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  foe  to  thy  strategy  yield. 

Thy  form  oft  the  stubborn  line  has  broke, 

How  strongly  did  you  drive  your  team  afield, 

How  bowed  hope  before  your  launching  stroke. 

Mere  ambition  cannot  mar  thy  useful  toil, 

Let  not  memory  thy  work  obscure; 

We  shall  e’er  recount  thy  praises  with  a  smile — 

You  have  made  recollection  rich,  once  poor. 

For  you  do  not  boast  the  victor’s  power, 

Nor  display  the  laurels  that  the  foemen  gave; 

For  boasting  meets  its  ending  hour. 

But  thy  glory  shall  not  find  a  grave. 

— Sheik  Ti  Aayam. 


lament  to  tlje  fHmnt 


ALE  deceiver, 

In  thy  silent  glee 
Vain  believer, 

I,  to  trust  in  thee: 


Coldly  smile,  thou  Ghost  of  purpled  skies. 

Alone,  the  vandal  of  Earth’s  fairest  prize. 

For  when  with  burning  lips  I  poured  my  dreams 
Into  Her  heart, — then  faded  ’round  your  beams; 
And  she  aware  of  darkness  thought  the  light 
Of  Love,  had  fled,  and  vanished  in  the  night. 

Dark  intriguer, 

In  thy  tacit  flight; 

Why  so  eager 
With  romantic  blight. 


’ Olbert  Garvne. 


(Shmtniiy 

HEN  the  yellow  sun-god,  with  racing  steeds. 

Hath  gained  his  refuge  in  the  West, 

And  seeks  anew  the  rest  he  needs 
From  his  cycle’s  endless  quest — 

Diana’s  ship  hath  raised  her  hull 
Out  of  the  hissing  seas, 

And  spurns  the  skylines  surging  mull 
Landward  gilds  the  naked  trees. 

That  stand  stripped  of  every  summer’s  sail. 

Like  derelict  hulk  with  tattered  spars, 

Raising  arms  encrusted  with  icy  hail, 

Pointing  with  knotty  hands  the  tremb’ling  stars. 
Alone,  I  wander.  How  can  the  sight 

Of  Boreas  blasting  all  with  with’ring  breath. 
Bring  back  again  that  hallowed  night. 

When  life  was  love,  and  attendant  Death 
Was  forgotten?  Alone  am  I, 

And  when  freshening  mem’ry  brings  back  you, 
In  whose  eyes  lived  the  gray  dawn  sky, 

And  whose  glance  mirrored  a  spirit  true 
And  thy  holy  face,  in  the  tendrils  of  my  Heart, 
Treasured  and  still  loved  there — 

We  ne’er  thought  that  one  leav’ning  dart, 

Could  lay  low  a  form  so  fair. 

Still  alone  am  I  and  will  ever  be 
But  thou,  on  the  coast  of  Infinity, 

Wilt  thou  heed  thy  lover’s  cry? 

Wilt  hasten  the  hours  passing  by? 


— Ti  Aayam. 


QJo  a  Spnttat 


HERE’S  a  sigh  in  the  wind  at  midnight. 

There’s  a  wail  in  the  hush  of  dawn, 

There’s  a  sob  in  the  silvery  moonlight. 

Forsaking  the  hope  of  mom — 

A  nightingale’s  heart  is  bursting 
With  his  love-song  to  the  stars, 

And  my  helpless  heart  is  thirsting. 

And  my  thoughts  seek  red-glowing  Mars, 

Mars  the  heedless  warrior,  the  champion  of  the  skie: 

Upon  whose  breast,  with  fiery  crest. 

The  stinging  serpent  lies — 

And  lies,  and  lies,  and  lies, 

And  methinks  the  lying  light 
Is  reflected  in  your  eyes, 

Yet — when  red-handed  dawn 

Hath  flung  wide  the  portals  of  the  East, 

I  bid  the  hideous  game  go  on, 

And  list  the  call  to  forbidden  feast. 

The  feast  that’s  set  for  those  who  die 
And  dying  cry  thy  name, 


A  sick’ning  flood  of  memory,  the  lower  light  can  fly, 
And  with  Harpies’  break,  their  vitals  seek 
And  strip  the  corpse  of  Fame. 

—’23. 


Note: — We  make  no  claims  for  the  above.  It  was  surreptitiously 
placed  beneath  The  STYLUS  door  in  the  late  night  and  the  author  departed. 
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criticism  One  of  the  stepping  stones  to  success  in  any  endeavor 
is  criticism, — friendly,  well-meant,  constructive  criti¬ 
cism.  Recognizing  this  fact,  The  Stylus  now  (as  it  always  has) 
welcomes  any  suggestions  and  proposals  whereby  it  might  elevate 
its  literary  standards  and  realize  its  purposes,  namely,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  presentation  of  the  finest  college  literature. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  aware  of  another  equally  important  fact 
which  must  be  considered  in  realizing  these  ideals.  That  fact  is 
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this:  without  the  active  co-operation  of  a  large  part  of  the  student 
body,  without  the  creative  interest  of  its  supporters,  without  the 
material  to  work  upon,  criticism  alone ,  no  matter  how  friendly  or 
well-meant,  can  avail  nothing.  Still  clinging  to  facts  we  might  say 
that  you  cannot  give  what  you  have  not  got.  Not  even  a  blood  stone 
will  give  up  one  drop  of  blood.  Consequently,  if  The  Stylus  is  not 
given  the  literary  material  necessary  in  a  first  class  college  maga¬ 
zine  the  result  will  be — well,  open  to  criticism. 

The  remedy  lies  in  active  co-operation  with  The  Stylus,  in  the 
literary  renaissance  of  those  outside  the  office,  that  it  may  realize 
the  highest  literary  ideals  for  which  it  ever  aims. 

immigration  A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  House 

of  Representatives  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Immigration  looking  toward  the  restriction  of  immigrants 
for  the  period  of  one  year.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  pieces  of  legislation  which  will  come  before  the  present  Con¬ 
gress.  Millions  of  immigrants,  according  to  reports  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  State,  are  waiting  in  European  ports  for  passage 
to  America. 

Until  a  very  recent  date  the  standards  of  the  admission  into 
the  United  States  were  very  liberal.  But  the  World  War  has  taught, 
among  other  things,  the  necessity  of  selection  in  the  matter  of  im¬ 
migration.  Of  late  years  the  character  of  the  immigrant  seeking 
our  shores  has  greatly  deteriorated,  yet  our  national  future  will 
depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  character  and  prospects  of  these 
future  Americans. 

the  joneses  The  Joneses  are  expressive  of  all  that  is  desirable 
in  our  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Jones  is  the  best  cook,  is 
the  most  finished  conversationalist,  belongs  to  the  nicest  clubs,  has 
the  choicest  furniture  and  the  handsomest  and  healthiest  children. 
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Mr.  Jones  is  among  the  men  what  Mrs.  Jones  is  among  the  women. 
He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  the 
smartest  and  most  successful  one  in  our  town.  He  is  ambitious,  but 
easily  met,  and  therefore,  a  gentleman. 

The  Joneses  set  the  pace  in  our  town.  Everybody  strives  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses.  Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  is  the 
passion  of  America  today.  It  is  this  that  keeps  this  country  of  ours 
in  a  state  of  constant  progress.  It  is  our  national  pastime  and  our 
individual  ambition.  It  is  well  that  this  is  so — that  there  is  this 
never-ending  pursuit  of  the  successful  Jones  family.  It  would  be 
better  if  there  were  more  of  it. 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  wise  men  are  looking  into  the 
future  and  laying  their  plans.  Many  men  with  courage  will  say  in 
their  hearts — “Jonsey  did  this  last  year.  I  am  every  bit  as  smart 
as  Jones.  I  will  do  it  this  year  and  then  go  a  step  farther.”  The 
men  without  courage  probably  won’t  say  anything — they  are  the 
pitiful — or  if  they  do  say  something,  they  will  moan  that  Jones  is 
too  fast  for  them. 

Pick  your  Jones  now.  Pick  him  in  your  classroom.  Pick  him 
in  the  college  societies  and  sport  departments.  Pick  him  in  the 
corridors — he  is  wise,  kind,  graceful,  dignified,  intelligent.  Pick 
him  where  you  spend  your  afternoons  and  evenings — or  where  you 
should  spend  them.  Pick  him  everywhere. 

But  pick  him.  Pick  him  now  and  stick  with  him. 

Get  into  the  running.  Play  your  part  in  our  national  game. 


lExdjattpa 

THE  CREATIVE  TENDENCY 

In  addition  to  the  Modern  and  the  Classical  tendencies,  which 
we  have  noted  in  previous  articles,  there  has  sprung  into  existence 
a  new  and  fresh  style — a  true  creative  type  of  literature.  Not  con¬ 
tent  to  bind  themselves  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  imitation,  a  number 
of  college  writers  cast  aside  the  old  traditions,  and  have  found  a 
more  perfect  expression  in  an  original  and  creative  type  of  work. 
Naturally  this  is  the  more  perfect  stage  of  development,  and  it 
usually  follows  upon  imitation.  It  is  the  logical  step  consequent 
from  that  type  of  writing,  unless  the  author  has  bound  himself  to 
that  narrow  aspect  of  literature  which  oftentimes  results  from 
imitation.  In  this  new  style  originality  has  the  greatest  sway — it  is 
the  keynote  of  the  work.  The  original  writer  is  the  creative  writer, 
and  the  man  who  writes  the  “new”  is  the  true  creative  type.  And, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most  famous  professors,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  write  new  things.  The  old  adage,  “There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  world,”  is  excellent  in  the  classroom,  but,  in 
practical  every  day  life,  in  the  world  of  letters,  everything  that  is 
worth  while  noticing  can  be  classed  in  the  category  of  the  “new.” 

The  Ohio  Wesleyan  Mirror  presents  a  true  illustration  of  this 
type  in  “An  Apology  for  Liars,”  appearing  in  its  current  issue. 
Without  a  doubt  it  is  an  original  subject  with  original  subject 
matter.  The  method  of  treatment  is  not  in  the  conventional  heavy 
style  of  the  essay,  but  in  a  free  easy-flowing  light  method  of  expres¬ 
sion.  It  does  not  stoop  to  the  ludicrous  or  horseplay  type  of  humor, 
as  is  evident  in  the  work  of  many  college  “humorists,”  but  it  is  a 
delicately  written  light  essay  with  a  touch  of  humor  just  used  in  the 
right  place.  While  the  model  is  not  held  up  as  a  perfect  type,  yet 
it  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  “new.” 
Again,  in  the  Redwood  for  December  “Crystal  Gazers,”  a  free  verse 
poem,  is  indeed  original.  While  it  cannot  be  properly  classed  as 
true  poetry,  yet  the  style  of  expression  and  the  thought  contained 
in  the  work  will  not  allow  it  to  be  entirely  rejected  from  the  ranks 
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of  writing.  Too  often  a  critic  casts  aside  as  unworthy  of  notice  a 
piece  of  free  verse  which  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  classed  as  litera¬ 
ture,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  called  poetry.  Not  that  we  advocate 
this  extreme  imagery  contained  in  the  verbal  gymnastics  of  Amy 
Lowell  and  her  school,  but  we  hold  that  there  is  some  work  in  the  free 
verse  form  that  must  be  characterized  as  literature  on  account  of 
its  merit.  Literature  is  not  confined  to  any  conventional  form  of 
writing,  although  it  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of 
legitimate  art. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  has  for  a  long  time  impressed  us 
as  a  true  model  of  the  creative  type  of  writing.  True,  at  times,  it 
has  strayed  from  the  path  of  good  writing,  led  on  by  some  preju¬ 
dice  or  some  mistaken  idea  of  truth  or  beauty,  but  as  a  whole  the 
Lit  is  an  example  of  creative  writing  of  the  finer  kind.  It  is  a  little 
school  by  itself — a  group  of  creative  writers  who  present  their  work 
in  original  stvle.  The  December  number  contains  a  playlet,  “Pierre 
Baptiste,” — a  “literary  play”  not  a  “dramatic  play” — one  which 
could  be  better  read  than  acted.  The  poem,  “Two  Things  and  a 
Third,”  and  the  story,  “Club  Night,”  are  perfect  examples  of  origi¬ 
nality.  When  we  say  “perfect”  we  do  not  mean  absence  from  all 
imperfection,  but  perfect  as  an  example  of  the  particular  tendencies 
we  are  illustrating. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CREATIVE  ORIGINALITY 

Under  the  influence  of  creative  originality  the  college  magazine 
cannot  help  reflecting  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  new  school. 
Their  new  and  fresh  style,  presented  in  an  attractive  manner,  has 
its  consequent  effect  on  the  mere  mechanical  details  of  the  paper. 
It  livens  popular  interest  in  the  magazine.  A  public  which  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  contemporary  literature  enjoys  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  much  more  than  imitations  of  the  past,  no  matter  how  meri¬ 
torious  they  may  be.  The  old  day  of  refusing  to  read  a  magazine 
which  possessed  any  element  of  literary  revolt  has  passed.  The 
reading  public  want  new  and  original  writing — they  want,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  artistic  makeup,  {Autographs,  interesting  and  stimulating 
articles,  and  they  prefer  the  magazine  which  presents  them.  Thus 
the  originality  of  the  creative  writer  is  not  alone  confined  to  the 
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literary  form  of  the  article  as  written,  but  it  goes  further  and  in¬ 
fluences  the  makeup,  the  cover  design,  illustration,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  magazine.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  a  certain  class  of 
college  magazines  which  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  artistic  set¬ 
ting  of  their  material  as  they  do  to  the  literary  form. 

The  Dartmouth  Bema  has  ever  been  noted  among  the  college 
magazines  for  its  original  photographs.  It  illustrates  its  articles 
by  photographs.  For  example,  the  poem,  “The  Gypsy  Hearted,”  is 
made  much  more  interesting  by  two  original  views.  The  Bema 
changes  its  cover  makeup  monthly,  and  adds  variety  to  its  publica¬ 
tion,  but  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Dartmouth  College  publica¬ 
tion  is  its  remarkable  number  of  original  photographs — in  fact,  it 
might  not  be  exaggeration  if  we  said  that  the  members  of  the  staff 
seem  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  perfection  of  illustration  than 
they  do  to  the  perfection  of  literary  style.  The  writers  of  The  Bema 
are  of  the  creative  school,  and  while  they  do  not  equal  the  power  of 
the  Yale  writers,  they  are  nevertheless  among  the  best. 

It  is  the  Michigan  College  Chimes  which  has  perfected  the  col¬ 
lege  magazine  in  all  departments — its  makeup,  illustrations,  articles 
and  general  interest.  All  of  its  stories  are  illustrated  with  original 
drawings  by  the  students,  the  cover  design  is  changed  monthly,  and 
the  leading  articles  of  the  paper  are  of  intense  interest  to  the  college 
man.  In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  publication,  a  short  story 
prize  contest  is  being  conducted.  The  articles  are  not  contributed 
by  the  students  alone,  but  by  the  alumni  who  have  attained  dis¬ 
tinction  in  certain  fields  of  service.  All  the  material  is  timely,  and 
none  of  it  deals  with  a  “dead”  subject.  The  college  writers  are  true 
examples  of  the  creative  type  and  combining  this  with  the  influence 
which  they  have  exercised  over  the  magazine  tone,  the  Michigan 
Chimes  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list,  as  the  best  magazine  com¬ 
bining  literary  effort  with  real  interest  and  artistic  makeup — it  is 
one  of  the  few  which  may  be  classed  as  interesting  to  everybody  and 
not  confined  to  the  students  and  the  alumni  of  the  particular  college 
in  which  it  is  published. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  last  three  articles  published  in  this  department,  we  have, 
upon  the  examination  of  the  current  college  magazines,  concluded 
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to  the  presence  of  three  dominant  tendencies  in  the  work  of  the 
college  writer — the  Modern,  the  Classic,  and  the  Creative.  All  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  literary  advancement  of  college  literature.  At  some 
stage  of  his  development,  the  formative  author  is  an  imitator,  either 
Classic  or  Modern,  and,  while  passing  through  this  stage,  he  acquires 
invaluable  practical  experience.  The  final  stage  of  perfection  is 
the  creative  stvle — wherein  the  writer  is  lvimselj ,  wherein  he  ex- 
presses  his  personality  and  contributes  something  worth  while  to 
the  world  of  letters.  This  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  college 
authors — to  create  a  style  that  he  may  call  his  own  and  thus  attain 
the  first  step  in  his  ultimate  literary  perfection. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  placing  The  Stylus  on  too  high 
a  plane — too  far  above  the  rest  of  the  college  world, — by  the  ideas 
which  we  express  in  this  column.  Why  the  very  same  mistakes  and 
faults  and  failures,  which  we  have  been  presenting,  are  just  as 
liable  to  be  present  in  The  Stylus.  We  do  not  purposely  place  our 
magazine  above  any  other — we  are  all  formative  writers,  and  we 
have  the  same  faults  in  common  with  every  other  magazine. 

As  we  have  often  said  before,  our  judgment  is  not  infallible, 
and  no  doubt  others  may  see  as  many  mistakes  in  our  work  as  we 
find  in  others. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  too  severe  in  criticism.  Why  so?  An" 
author  knows  his  good  points — his  friends  tell  him.  The  majority 
of  writers  want  to  know  whether  their  work  is  bad  or  not.  We 
cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  passing  around  “the 
honeyed  word”  in  order  that  The  Stylus  may  be  praised  to  the 
skies,  even  when  it  does  not  deserve  it,  by  some  exchange  editor  who 
thioks  he  owes  us  an  obligation  for  having  praised  his  magazine. 

— Francis  J.  DeCelles. 
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back  to  They  saw  not  the  ermined  hills,  nor  the  glistening  spires 
harness  nor  the  frozen  lakes  reflecting  the  morning  sunshine,  but 
doggedly  they  trudged  the  icy  Heights  in  the  throes  of  de¬ 
pression,  oblivious  of  Nature’s  frosty  etching  evident  on  every  side. 
Students  they  were,  back  from  the  Christmas  Days,  ballasted  with 
bags  of  dusty  books,  reclaimed  a  few  hours  before  from  the  dark  re¬ 
cesses  of  a  cob-webbed  closet.  Memories  of  peaceful  slumber  amid 
the  woolly  blankets,  of  breakfasts  in  bed,  of  turkey  and  the  steaming 
fixin’s,  of  long  Havana’s  and  humidors  of  P.  A. — all  these  made  the 
journey  to  the  Towers  a  literal  pathway  of  thorns. 

Beneath  those  Gothic  Pinnacles  where  was  there  solace?  The 
whirling  grind-stone  awaited  the  recreant  nose;  indigestion  lurked 
in  the  viands  of  the  lunch  room ;  the  odor  of  smouldering  hemp  would 
be  nauseating  in  the  Smoking  Room,  while  the  aftermath  in  the  cold 
and  dismal  ‘Chem  Lab’  seemed  destined  to  send  the  Spiritual  baro¬ 
meter  to  a  new  low  recording. 

It  sure  was  a  “Blue  Day”  for  all  to  return  to  the  last  after  two 
weeks  of  relaxation  and  leisure,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
Happy  New  Year.  So — “Hearts  Up.” 

sophomore  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  gentle  reader,  with  such  a 
social  trivial  announcement  as  the  Sophomore  Social,  but  if 
you  attend  the  College  you  might  well  profit  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  more  important  functions  of  the  year.  Whether  they  are  or 
not,  sophomores  are  conceded  to  be  ‘perniciously  impertinent.’ 
Everything  sophomoric  is  big;  sophomoric  spirit  is  indomitable; 
sophomoric  enterprises,  ipso  facto,  must  be  the  quintessence  of  per¬ 
fection.  To  satisfy  your  troubled  mind  on  this  point,  drop  around 
Friday  evening,  January  21,  1921,  about  quarter  to  eight  and  behold 
the  “wise  fools”  in  festival. 

President  Wilson,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Arthur  Brisbane,  and 
Charles  Ponzi  have  not  been  invited  by  our  President,  Owen  A. 
Gallagher,  to  attend,  so  that  if  you  come  on  time  fortune  may  find 
you  a  place  among  the  notables. 

About  the  features  of  the  evening, — well — GUESS. 
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boston  The  previous  issues  of  The  Stylus  contained  notices  of 
college  the  coming  events  in  the  various  Boston  College  Clubs.  W e 
clubs  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  dates  and  activities  referred  to, 
but  we  desire  to  inform  all  in  a  general  way  that  each  club 
will  have  shown  its  wares  before  the  Lenten  season  commences. 
January  is  bound  to  be  a  busy  month  both  in  studies  and  outside 
activities,  but  the  prudent  man  will  seek  the  “golden  mean,”  and 
thereby  ward  off  worries  consequent  of  wilful  neglect  of  studies. 

West  Medford — From  this  Club  we  learn  that  a  Whist  Party  will 
be  held  in  Pitman’s  Academy,  Thursday  evening,  January  20,  1921. 
There  will  be  whist  downstairs,  more  whist  downstairs,  and  in  fact, 
all  the  whist  will  be  downstairs.  The  officers  further  stated  that 
Whist  will  not  interfere  with  the  festivities  upstairs.  For  further 
information  see  the  Club  Officers  whose  names  were  published  in  the 
November  Stylus. 

Malden — Statistics  recently  credited  this  turbulent  city  with  a 
population  of  500,000,  but  neglected  to  state  that  450,000  of  these 
were  “citizens  of  the  Grave.”  Of  course,  this  makes  a  difference,  and 
removes  the  stigma  of  laxity  imposed  by  the  rash-judging  element, 
who  claimed  that  any  city  of  500,000  beings,  wThich  could  not  boast 
of  a  B.  C.  Club,  was  delinquent.  Now  the  stigma  has  been  wiped 
away  and  Malden  once  again  mounts  her  pedestal  of  glory, — she  has 
a  B.  C.  Club. 

Officers  were  elected  at  the  first  meeting  as  follows:  Pres., 
Frank  Curley,  ’24;  Vice-Pres.,  Michael  Finnegan,  ’21;  Sec.-Treas., 
Jeremiah  O’Brien,  ’23. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  meeting  the  entire  Club  arose  and 
sung  the  Malden  Anthem,  which  ends  thus : 

“The  Land  of  the  Free, 

And  the  Home  of  the  Grave.” 

Canton-North  Easton — The  gentleman  who  forwarded  the  in¬ 
formation  about  this  Club  neglected  to  mention  the  exact  mileage 
from  Boston  to  Canton.  This  knowledge  is  essential  when  it  is 
announced  that  the  Second  Term  begins  socially  in  Canton,  Feb- 
ruarv  2,  1921.  “Patent  Leathers”  would  look  well  on  the  floor, 
but  lack  of  these  will  not  constitute  grounds  for  exclusion. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Club,  the  following  officers  were 
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elected  :  President,  Henry  S.  McMorrow,  ’21 ;  Vice-President,  Mark 
E.  Lennahan,  ’21;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Joseph  D.  Galvin,  ’23. 

the  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Fred  Mockler,  manager  of  the  Musical 

musical  Clubs,  would  be  delighted  to  distract  you  for  a  few 
clubs  moments.  Fred  says,  that  although  he  lives  in  Chelsea,  he 
realizes  the  dearth  of  shekels  in  other  countries  surround¬ 
ing  the  College,  and  that  his  purpose  for  intruding  is  purely  to  cau¬ 
tion  you  that  February  7th  is  but  a  fortnight  away.  In  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  Fred  would  synopsize  his  remarks  thus : 

Money  is  not  plentiful — Buy  your  ticket  today,  for  tomorrow 
you  may  die — Come  one,  come  all, — across.  Forewarned  is  fore¬ 
warned,  therefore  excuses  will  be  very  unpopular. 

The  above  is  in  reference  to  the  Concert  to  be  given  by  the  Musi¬ 
cal  Clubs  of  the  College  in  Jordan  Hall.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  7th, 
Mr.  George  Lowell  Tracy,  the  conductor  of  the  Clubs,  will  leave  the 
judgment  of  his  zealous  endeavor  in  your  hands.  Elsewhere  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Musical  Clubs  has  evoked  considerable  commenda¬ 
tion.  Our  tribute  is  next.  Let  it  be  the  most  fervid  in  appreciation. 

Mr.  John  Tobin,  S.  J.  professor  of  Mathematics,  is  the  Moderator 
of  the  Musical  Societies  of  the  College. 

fulton  Group  I. — Eugene  J.  Sullivan ;  Harold  J.  Sullivan ; 
debating  Francis  J.  DeCelles.  Group  II. — John  J.  Consodine; 
society  Charles  A.  Tucker;  John  F.  Carey.  Group  III. — Henry 
E.  Foley;  Arthur  T.  Joyce;  Francis  E.  Magennis. 

“Fulton  Debaters,”  you  say,  as  you  glance  casually  over  the 
familiar  names.  “Fooled,”  say  we,  but  we  pardon  your  swallowing 
the  sinker  and  line,  for  these  men  are  acting  a  New  Role.  Debaters 
they  are,  and  reputed,  but  “Lecturers”  too  they  are,  and  equally  esti¬ 
mable.  A  word  or  two  of  explanation  perhaps  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  inquisitive. 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill,  having  crept  into  the  Senate  Chamber, 
threatens  the  much-questioned  liberty  of  the  Nation  by  its  passage. 
Generally,  little  is  known  concerning  the  Bill,  its  sponsors  or  its 
provisions,  and  herein  the  danger  lies.  Enlightenment  then  is  need¬ 
ed.  Lecturers  can  accomplish  much.  Survey  the  above  groups  again 
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and  you  have  the  Fulton  Lecturers.  Smith-Towner  exposure  is  their 
specialty. 

As  we  go  to  press  lectures  have  been  given  before  Knights  of 
Columbus  gatherings  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  Mattapan,  and  others 
have  been  arranged  for  Councils  in  Medford,  Brighton  and  other 
cities.  The  Philomatheia  too  have  been  shown  the  “seamy  side”  of  the 
Bill  by  the  lecturers,  this  event  occurring  January  7th,  in  the  Assern- 
by  Hall.  On  this  occasion  E.  Sullivan,  F.  DeCelles  and  H.  Sullivan, 
fittingly  frocked,  delivered  inspiring  as  well  as  illuminating  address¬ 
es,  and  were  received  with  true  “Philomatheia  Cordiality.” 

The  Fulton  Inter-Collegiate  Debaters  have  not  been  selected  at 
this  writing.  We  regret  therefore  our  inability  to  publish  the  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants  in  this  issue. 


the  At  the  Annual  Reception  of  the  Philomatheia, 

philomatheia  those  ever-devoted  and  zealous  friends  of  Boston 
reception  College,  the  Senior  Class  will  make  its  debut  in  the 

first  formal  function  of  the  year. 

President  Charles  Coyle  of  the  Seniors,  appreciative  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  nature  and  modest  manner  of  a  number  of  his  classmates,  has 
formed  a  class  which  purposes  to  master  the  “science  of  the  dress 
suit.”  Daily  drills  will  be  held  until  each  member  has  demonstrated 
that  bodily  grace  and  suppleness  are  but  second  nature  to  him,  even 
though  hampered  by  a  “Prince  Albert.”  Friday,  January  14th,  is  the 

appointed  date. 

Limousines  should  be  parked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hotel  Somer¬ 
set,  the  scene  of  the  affair.  A  reception,  interspersed  with  musical 
numbers,  will  act  as  a  prelude  to  the  Ball  Proper,  while  the  Ball  it¬ 
self  is  expected  to  be  the  very  acme  of  brilliancy. 

The  following  Seniors  were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments:  James  Rooney,  Henry  Fisher,  James  Fitzpatrick,  Louis  Ur¬ 
ban,  James  Donahue,  Eugene  Sullivan,  James  O’Brien,  Morgan 
Ryan,  Harold  Sullivan,  Walter  Cremmens,  Cornelius  Flynn,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Fitzgerald. 
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marquette  Being  a  monthly  publication  we  do  not  attempt  to 
debating  keep  you  posted  on  the  weekly  progress  of  the  Mar- 
society  quette.  This  properly  treated  would  require  several 
pages,  and  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  interesting  to 
a  very  small  minority.  The  more  important  events  of  the  Marquette 
Calendar  we  attempt  to  catalogue.  For  instance: 

The  Marquette  Debating  Society  will  engage  in  Dental  Debate 
with  the  best  courses  of  the  Boston  City  Club’s  Cooking  Staff, 
Thursday  evening,  January  27th,  at  6.30  o’clock.  This  debate  is  the 
annual  one-sided  affair,  the  result  of  which  has  never  been  questioned 
beforehand.  It  will  be  held  on  the  9th  floor  of  the  City  Club,  in 
Room  1.  Special  features,  which  will  help  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
jollity  and  good  humor,  have  found  places  on  the  programme  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  banquet  committee.  Mr.  Fred  Mandile  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Murphy  and  Mr.  George 
Olson.  President  Joseph  A.  Comber  of  the  Marquette  will  supervise 
the  general  plans. 

winter  The  Philomatheia  Club  in  particular,  wishes  to  thank 
carnival  those  devout  souls  who  prayed  that  snow  would  fall  be¬ 
fore  December  28th,  1920.  The  longed-for  storm  arrived 
December  27th,  assuring  the  “Winter  Carnival”  of  a  “wintry 
aspect.” 

Norway  seemed  to  be  transformed  to  the  Heights.  Far  down 
the  Athletic  Field  gliding  skaters  whirled  and  circled  in  graceful 
display  over  the  silvered  surface.  Toboggans  loaded  with  red-cheek¬ 
ed  merry-makers,  swooped  down  from  the  icy  slopes,  over  the  snow- 
clad  hillocks,  drawing  up  at  the  Reservoir,  amid  the  ringing  laughter 
of  the  revelers.  All  day  long  echoes  of  the  light-hearted  rent  the 
crisp  air,  but  with  the  twilight  came  the  call  of  the  ruddy  hearth, 
the  steaming  broth,  and  the  less-fatiguing  features  of  the  evening. 
And  the  Towers  glowed  with  feasting  within. 

The  contented  smile  surmouting  each  participant  in  the  sports, 
heightened  the  success  of  the  Carnival,  for  it  was  deemed  a  financial 
success  long  before  night  descended.  To  the  devoted  members  of  the 
Philomatheia  again  we  owe  our  gratitude,  and  to  the  students  who 
carried  on  the  programme,  we  are  likewise  indebted.  The  Building 
Fund  received  a  handsome  donation  as  the  result  of  the  unstinted 
efforts  of  the  Philomatheia  Club  and  the  assisting  students. 

— Francis  L.  Ford. 
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Happy  New  Year! 

The  class  of  1920  starts  off  the  New  Year  right  by  sending  in  a 
report  of  the  annual  class  banquet  held  at  the  Parker  House  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  December  27.  Rob  Brawley,  the  class  secretary,  counted 
forty  of  his  class  mates  after  the  wreck  of  the  banquet  board  was 
cleared  away.  When  the  class  returned  to  a  state  of  normalcy,  and 
wTas  capable  of  talking  business,  last  year’s  class  officers  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected.  For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  ’20 
who  are  in  foreign  cities  and  countries  and  who  could  not  attend  the 
banquet,  we  will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  reunion. 

First  of  all,  the  much  heralded  Boston  College  Club  of  Cleveland 
were  both  present.  Billy  Dempsy,  the  president,  was  accompanied 
by  the  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  entire  membership, 
John  Donohue. 

Barney  Fox,  who  has  been  touring  the  country  as  an  expert  ac¬ 
countant,  hurried  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  be  present.  Just  as 
Barney  got  through  talking  about  the  “windy  city,”  Joe  White  and 
Dennie  Lyons  started  to  sing  and  stage  a  dual  of  comedy.  While 
the  two  comedians  insisted  on  entertaining,  we  gathered  the  follow¬ 
ing  few  notes  that  may  be  of  interest : 

Edgar  Gervair  is  down  on  the  isthmus  where  Panama  hats  grow. 
He  is  a  guest  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

If  you  require  expert  legal  advice,  Ralph  Caouette,  who  passed 
the  Bar  during  his  senior  year,  is  prepared  to  serve  all  B.  C.  men, 
their  wives,  families,  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Ray  Kiley  wept  as  he  told  of  his  experience  with  work.  The  first 
place  Ray  attached  himself  to,  failed,  throwing  him  out  on  the  world 
again,  spoiling  his  dreams  of  becoming  a  ‘coffee  king.’ 

There  was  only  one  true  aristocrat  at  the  banquet.  That  one 
was  Joe  McLoughlin.  He  has  not  yet  been  called  into  the  vineyard 
to  labor. 

During  the  evening,  many  letters  were  read  from  members  who 
were  unable  to  attend.  I  have  purposely  omitted  any  mention  of  the 
bill  of  fare.  Joe  White  is  the  only  one  who  knows  the  complete  menu. 
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As  for  the  rest  of  the  class,  the  conflagrations  which  they  have 
started  are  still  burning  brightly,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
class  of  ’20  will  prove  true  to  all  the  teachings  and  traditions  of 
Boston  College. 

The  dying  sun  threw  its  last  golden  rays  across  the  puzzle  of 
tracks  as  a  long  freight  train  came  to  a  stop.  Slowly  the  door  of  a 
box  car  was  pushed  open.  A  slight,  lithe  form  jumped  out,  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  youth.  His  blonde  hair  and  week’s  growth  of  beard  fluttered 
in  the  gentle  evening  breeze.  As  he  stood  there,  outlined  against  the 
towering  Rockies,  another  form  crawled  from  beneath  a  car  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  him. 

“Well !  If  it  ain’t  my  old  friend  George  Holland  from  Boston,” 
he  greeted  the  youth. 

This,  dear  Alumnus,  is  not  a  paragraph  misplaced  from  a  story. 
A  friend  of  George’s  told  us  that  he  had  started  for  California  to 
enter  the  movies.  George  has  been  travelling  ever  since  he  was 
awarded  his  A.  B.  in  ’17,  and  he  once  told  us  his  usual  and  favorite 
method  of  travelling.  If  he  happens  to  see  this,  we  hope  he  will  send 
us  the  rest  of  the  story. 

It  seems  that  a  B.  C.  man’s  ability  is  recognized  wherever  he 
goes.  John  W.  Fihelly,  ’17,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Junior 
class  at  Georgetown  Law  School,  while  Fred  Gillis,  ’16,  was  similarly 
honored  in  the  Freshman  class  of  the  Foreign  Service  School. 

’18.  Wm.  F.  Maloney  is  now  in  the  leather  game  with  the  C.  D. 

Kepner  Co. 

’19.  “Bob”  Simmons  is  with  the  Filene’s  Store  in  a  systematizing 

capacity. 

’19.  Benny  Murray  is  now  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Bond¬ 
ing  Co. 

The  class  of  1920  wishes  to  express  its  deepest  sympathy  to  John 
J.  Lane  and  Leo  Icardi,  both  of  whom  have  suffered  the  irreparable 
loss  of  their  mothers  in  the  past  year. 
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FATHER  LEO  MURRAY,  ’14 
Died  December  27,  1920 

Eulogy  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  T.  Shanahan,  D.D.,  ’88 

He  whom  we  so  deeply  mourn  today  was  a  man  entrusted  by 
God  with  many  gifts  which  he  did  not  leave  unimproved.  The  Lord 
give  him  ten  talents  to  trade  with  until  He  came;  and  when  He 
came  to  him  in  death  last  Monday  evening,  they  were  all  joyously 
set  out  to  interest  and  bearing  fruit  a  hundredfold.  “Blessed  is 
that  servant  whom  the  Lord,  when  He  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing. 
Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  He  shall  place  him  over  all  His  goods.” 

On  occasions  like  this  when  we  gather  in  grief  over  a  young 
and  productive  life,  whose  sowing  time  is  also  its  harvest,  whose 
Spring  is  also  its  Fall,  misgivings  seize  us  and  wonderment  of 
mind.  Why  is  it,  we  ask,  that  the  tall  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  thus 
prematurely  laid  low,  while  the  wild  and  tangled  underbrush  is 
suffered  to  grow  up  unimpeded?  Why  is  it  that  God  warms  a  soul 
with  great  possibilities,  and  then  allows  these  possibilities  to  be¬ 
come  chilled  with  the  cold  breath  of  death?  The  answer  is  easier 
than  most  worldlings  think.  Fulfillment  of  promise  is  not  condi¬ 
tioned  by  length  of  days ;  neither  is  service  measured  by  the  greater 
or  less  number  of  opportunities  offered  for  its  exercise.  Intensity 
makes  up  for  the  foreshortening  of  the  perspective,  and  God  takes 
the  will  to  service  for  the  maturity  of  deed. 

Father  Murray’s  personality  was  intense ;  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  young  priest  in  the  twenties  with  whom  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  come  into  contact.  He  thought,  he  felt, 
he  spoke,  he  argued,  he  debated,  he  prayed,  he  lived,  he  wrote,  he 
served — intensely,  Intensity  is  the  story  of  his  life  from  the  open¬ 
ing  chapter  to  the  close,  its  fitting  epitaph.  And  the  most  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  his  intensity  was  the  gentleness  that  accompanied 
its  expression.  The  suavity  of  manner,  the  mellowness  of  view, 
that  comes  to  most  men  of  his  type  with  age,  or  from  measuring 
their  strength  against  the  clashing  minds  of  others,  was  his  from 
youth.  He  learned  early  to  criticise  ideas,  not  persons;  and  he 
never  criticised  the  views  of  any  man,  living  or  dead,  without  first 
having  something  positive  and  constructive  to  propose  in  their 
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stead.  Charity  was  the  ever-attending  hand-maiden  of  his  written 
and  spoken  word.  Intense  as  lie  was,  he  feared  excess  of  statement 
with  an  almost  holy  dread.  He  frequently  came  to  my  room  in 
Washington  to  read  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication,  imploring  me — I  use  this  strong  word  ad¬ 
visedly — imploring  me  to  tell  him  if  he  had  overshot  the  shining 
mark  of  truth  or  transgressed  the  bounds  of  literary  justice.  It  is 
a  trifling  incident,  if  you  will,  to  quote  on  this  solemnly  sad 
occasion,  but  it  enshrines  the  beauty  and  balance  of  his  character. 
The  supreme  danger  with  most  men  who  think  and  act  and  live 
intensely  is  to  speak  harshly,  or  with  faint  praise,  of  those  who 
differ  from  them  in  the  free  field  of  opinion.  It  is  the  inherent 
defect  of  the  qualities  which  intense  men  possess,  and  it  mars  as 
well  as  makes  their  fame.  Not  so  with  him  who  lies  before  us, 
immortalized  by  the  love  of  light  and  the  light  of  love  which  he  al¬ 
ways  kept  kindled  and  aflame  in  his  mind  and  heart.  Peace  to  his 
gently  strong  and  strongly  gentle  spirit,  in  which  justice  and  mercy 
met  in  the  kiss  of  peace! 

I  must  mention  another  great  quality  which  I  learned  to  rever¬ 
ence  in  this  brilliant  young  fellow-priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  and  my  friend  of  friends  despite  disparity  of  years.  His 
was  a  personality  whose  enthusiasms  were  contagious.  He  could 
take  a  thought,  and  give  it  back  to  you,  restamped  with  the  genius 
of  his  own  spirit.  His  whole  soul  was  afire,  whatever  the  topic 
that  he  touched.  His  thoughts,  his  writings,  his  debates,  his  ser¬ 
mons,  his  conversations,  his  ordinary  daily  intercourse  with  his 
fellowmen,  were  of  the  whole  soul — the  concert  of  all  his  powers  in 
full  diapason.  And  in  this  quality  of  sympathetic  alertness  and 
appreciation,  he  exemplified  the  truth  of  a  principle  which  St. 
Thomas  discovered  and  Dante  set  to  music:  “Understanding  is 
not  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  soul  through  the  intellect.”  It  was 
probably  his  rarest,  most  precious  natural  endowment,  this  gift  of 
whole-souled,  whole-hearted  co-operative  sympathy.  And  God  could 
shower  upon  us  none  more  effective,  naturally  speaking,  for  winning 
men,  as  Father  Murray  proved.  His  conquest  of  men  extended  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  priesthood,  out  into  the  great  world  of 
business  and  endeavor  that  lies  beyond. 
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Schoolboy,  collegian,  seminarian,  priest,  university  student, 
professor,  man, — he  has  left  us  all  the  richer  for  his  short  and 
meteoric  sojourn  among  us.  He  has  indelibly  increased  our  heri¬ 
tage  of  warm  and  admiring  recollection.  Dead,  he  is  one  of  those 
exceptional  personalities  that  never  die,  so  long  as  any  of  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him  live.  “Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  for  their  works  follow  them.” 

To  his  family  and  parents,  I  say :  Let  the  life  of  Father  Murray 
be  an  inspiration  to  you  rather  than  his  death  a  loss.  The  separa 
tion  which  seems  so  engulfing  on  the  human  side  is  but  the  prelude 
to  reunion  on  the  Divine.  The  same  circle  of  Divine  love  still  holds 
us  all  within  its  far  flung  rim,  the  good  one  who  has  already  reached 
its  centre  as  well  as  those  who  are  slowly  travelling  towards  it  with 
the  hours  that  pass.  A  common  current  of  life  circulates  through 
the  Church  Militant,  Suffering  and  Triumphant;  and  you  are  gen¬ 
erously  caught  up  into  the  beneficence  of  its  stream.  And  may  this 
thought  of  our  holy  faith  triumph  over  all  others  that  rise  in  your 
harrowed  souls :  “We  mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.” 

To  the  students  of  the  Seminary,  I  say:  Imitate  him.  Give  of 
your  best  as  he  did,  and  learn  the  generous  law  of  service. 

To  the  President  and  Faculty  of  St.  John’s  Seminary,  I  say: 
You  have  lost  the  Benjamin  of  the  flock,  who  would  have  shed  ad¬ 
ditional  lustre  on  your  deservedly  great  and  good  name.  But  you 
have  also  gained  the  heritage  of  his  spirit,  none  the  less  precious 
because  it  was  earned  so  soon.  And  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  will  pardon  me  for  saying:  Here  indeed  was  a  priest 
to  be  proud  of ;  one  who  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  centuries  when  the  faith  was  young. 

Peace,  rare  soul,  peace!  The  word  of  Holy  Writ  is  true  of  thee, 
“that  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  thou  hast  completed  many 
years.”  The  word  of  Jesus  Himself  is  also  true  of  these;  for  He 
promised  the  joy  of  the  Lord  to  those  servants  who  had  improved 
their  talents,  whether  He  came  to  them  quickly  or  “after  a  long 
time.”  Peace;  and  the  fulness  of  joy  unending! 

And  may  God  enrich  us  with  the  glow  of  thy  immortal  spirit, 
which  lias  gone  to  the  Infinite,  and  is  no  longer  here  engaged  in 
piecing  together  the  broken  mirror  of  the  Finite.  And  may  He 
show  His  face  unto  the  noble  dead! 

Rcquiescat  in  Pace ! 


JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Our  Men’s  Store  Is  Noted  For 

CELERITY  OF  SERVICE 

LOCATED  ON  THE  STREET  FLOOR 

of  the  Main  Store  with  direct  entrances  at  Summer  Street 
and  Avon  Street. 

College  Men  find  their  task  materially  simplified  by 
availing  themselves  of  our  full  understanding  of  their  re¬ 
quirements  and  make  their  selections  from  our  complete 
assortments  of 

Clothing,  Furnishings,  Footwear  and 

Headwear 

We’re  also  Headquarters  for  Sporting  Goods  and 
Room  Furnishings.  All  up  to  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  standards  for  quality. 

JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

BOSTON 


CHAS.  J.  O’MALLEY 
President 


To  Stimulate  Interest  in 
Advertising  We  Will 
Pay  $25.00 

to  any  student  of  Boston 
College  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on 

“MAKING  ADVERTISING 
PAY.’’ 


Competition  to  close  June  1,  1921 


O’Malley  Adv.  &  Selling 
Company 

244  Washington  St. 

Globe  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


Established  1871 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Athletic  House 


Serviee 


Quality 


Reliable  equipment  for 

FOOTBALL 

BASKETBALL 

HOCKEY 

TRACK 

—  and  all  — 

INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

344  Washington  Street 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts 


Atlfktta 

BASKETBALL 

Boston  College  36 — R.  I.  State  24 

The  only  difference  between  the  basketball  team  and  the  foot¬ 
ball  warriors  is  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bladder  they  maltreat. 
Capt.  Jerry  Mahoney  led  his  caravan  down  to  Rhode  Island  for 
the  opening  game  of  the  season.  Lack  of  practice  is  responsible  for 
the  small  margin  of  victory — twelve  points.  Luke  Urban  has  been 
coaching  the  team,  but  did  not  get  into  a  suit  for  the  opening  con¬ 
test.  Half  the  points  scored  belong  to  Jerry  Mahoney. 

Boston  College  29 — St.  Michael's  15 

This  was  the  first  home  game  and  was  played  in  the  Boston  Nor¬ 
mal  School  gym.  Louis  Urban  slipped  into  a  pair  of  short  pants  and 
aided  materially  in  the  victory.  Hickey  and  Murphy  passed  cleverly, 
while  Gannon  and  Captain  Mahoney  specialized  in  slipping  them 
through  the  magic  circle.  The  visitors  came  strong  toward  the  end 
of  the  contest,  but  their  dying  rally  was  of  no  avail. 

Boston  College  33 — R.  I.  State  21 

Rhode  Island  State  College  journeyed  to  the  Hub  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  to  avenge  a  defeat.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score  stood 
16-15  in  favor  of  Boston  College,  and  the  invaders  seemed  to  have 
an  even  chance  of  accomplishing  their  purpose.  In  the  second 
term,  Louis  Urban  and  “Fiddle”  Morley  started  out  to  fill  the 
basket  with  basketballs.  If  some  one  hadn’t  cut  the  bottom  off  the 
net,  they  would  have  succeeded.  Morley  looped  in  a  flock  of  long 
shots,  while  Luke  confined  himself  to  tossing  the  short  ones.  The 
margin  of  victory  in  this  game  was  one  point  less  than  in  the 
opener.  From  this  mass  of  data  you  can  easily  figure  out  how  long 
it  will  be  before  our  friends  succeed  in  playing  us  a  tie  game.  A  few 
days  before  this  contest,  Captain  Mahoney  injured  his  ankle  in 
practice.  We  hope  he  will  be  back  in  togs  before  the  schedule  has 
progressed  much  farther. 


BROWNING,  KING  &  COMPANY 

407-409-411  WASHINGTON  STREET  BOSTON 


REDUCTION  SALE 


MEN’S  SUITS,  OVERCOATS 


Reduced  to . $24.50 

Reduced  to .  28.50 

Reduced  to .  38.50 

Reduced  to .  49.50 


Formerly  $35.00  to  $80.00 


YOUNG  MEN’S  SUITS  AND 
OVERCOATS 


Reduced  to . $24.50 

Reduced  to .  28.50 

Reduced  to .  38.50 


Formerly  $35.00  to  $55.00 


HEAVY  REDUCTION  IN  FURNISHINGS  AND  HATS 


Hargedon  &  Lynch 


Hatters  to  Boston  College 


689  WASHINGTON  STREET  171  HANOVER  STREET 

Opp.  Globe  Theatre  Near  Dlackstone 


Buy  the  Best 

Oliver  Briggs  &  Son 

18  Boylston  Street  Boston 


Compliments  of 

Hugh  Nawn  Contracting  Co. 
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Boston  College  34 — Springfield  33 

Louis  Urban  took  the  place  of  Frank  Merriwell  in  this  hair¬ 
restoring  struggle.  Only  five  seconds  remained  before  the  final 
whistle  when  Louis  shook  the  vagrant  locks  out  of  his  eyes  and 
flipped  the  bulb  into  the  net  for  the  winning  point.  O’Donnell 
starred  for  the  visitors.  It  wrill  take  about  one  more  game  like  this 
one  to  start  an  epidemic  of  heart  trouble  on  the  Heights. 

HOCKEY 

Boston  College  5 — Bates  0 

While  the  basketball  team  wras  busy  winning  its  second  game 
from  Rhode  Island  State,  Captain  Hughes’  speed  artists  wrapped  a 
cloud  of  rubber  pucks  around  the  Bates  College  goal-tender.  Five 
of  them  slipped  into  the  net  and  the  hockey  team  maintained  the 
record  which  the  basketball  and  football  teams  have  set  up — no 
defeats  since  school  opened.  This  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  read  the 
papers. 

Boston  College  4 — M.  I.  T.  3 

The  Engineers  started  well,  but  they  were  thoroughly  marooned 
in  the  closing  period.  Five  minutes  before  the  close  of  the  game, 
Frank  Morrissey  swept  down  the  rink,  passed  to  Captain  Hughes 
and  the  B.  C.  leader  snapped  the  disk  home  for  the  winning  tally. 
By  their  victory  over  Tech,  the  team  earned  the  right  to  meet  Dart¬ 
mouth  in  their  next  game  in  the  Arena. 


$85,  $90,  $95  Young  Men’s  Plaid  Back  Ulsters  $50  at  the  Continental 
Stores. 

The  Glove  Grip  Shoes  reduced  to  $9.95  from  $12  to  $16,  Boylston 
Street  Continental. 

$3.00  Arrow  Shirts  $1.35  at  the  Continental ,  Boylston  Street. 

Spring  Hats  coming  in  Boylston  Street  Store. 

Hart,  Schaffner  d  Marx  Clothes  are  Guaranteed. 

This  means  your  suit  or  overcoat  will  he  replaced  or  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Continental  Clothing  House — Two  Stores,  Franklin  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Boylston  at  Washington. 


Open  a  Checking  or  Savings  Account 

WITH  THE 

Federal  Trust  Go. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

JOSEPH  H.  O’NEIL,  President 

Recent  Dividends,  Savings  Department 

at  Rate  of  5% 

DEPOSITS  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  MAIL 
Total  Resources  Over  $18,000,000 

DEPOSITS  GO  ON  INTEREST  MONTHLY 


The  T albot  Company 

John  J.  Moran 

CLOTHING,  FURNISHINGS  AND  HATS 

395  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Telephone  Fort  Hill  2360 


J.  L.  Hammett 
Company 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


Represented  by 

JAMES  J.  GALLIVAN 
Kendall  Square  Cambridge 


Collins  &  Fairbanks 
Company 

383  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Men's  Hats,  Coats,  Caps, 
Gloves 


TRY 


Old  fashioned 

ICE  CREAM 


HOODS 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


The  Flavor’s  There 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 
60  Summer  St.,  Boston 

Barney  &  Berry  Skates 

Clamp  Hockey  $2.00  to  $6.00 
Screw  Attached  $1.25  to  $4.50 

For  Figure  Skating 

$5.00  and  $8.00 

Tubular  Skate  and  Shoe  Com¬ 
bination  complete  $12.00 

Ladies’  Skates  $2.50  to  $5.50 

Hockey  Sticks,  Pucks  and 
Straps 


Moore  and  Waterman  Foun¬ 
tain  Pens  $2.50  to  $6.50 

Ever-Sharp  Pencils 
$1.00  to  $5.00 

Kodaks  and  Supplies 


City  and  Out-of-Town 
Service 

Day  and  Night  Manage¬ 
ment 

Boston  -  Brookline 


Compliments 
of  a 
Friend 


TWO  NATIONAL  FAVORITES 

WAITT  &  BOND 

BLACKSTONE 

WAITT  &  BOND 

TOTEM 

-  Hygienically  Made  - 


HATHAWAY’S  BREAD 

Wholesome  and  Nutritious 


JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 
Athletic  Supplies 

OUTFITTERS  TO  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Sweaters,  Jerseys,  Football  Uniforms  and  Supplies,  Basketball, 
Gymnasium  and  Hockey  Goods,  Etc. 

Special  Prices  to  Boston  College  Students 

286  Devonshire  St.  Harvard  Square 

BOSTON,  MASS.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

The  College  Lunch  Room 

Main  Store  at  433  MARKET  STREET,  BRIGHTON 

Catering 

Visit  Our  New  Soda  Fountain  in  the  Lunch  Room 
CHARLES  E.  WELLINGTON,  Prop. 


—  USE  — 


BRIGHAM’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 
College  Lunch  Room 


You  Can  Buy 


College  Lunch  Room 


Coleman  &  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 

Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Under  Langham  Hotel 

BOSTON 


mm 


Sold  by  Dealers  Generally 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributors 


Compliments  of 

District  Attorney 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 


—  Special  Discount  — 

We  take  the  medium  of  THE 
STYLUS  to  advise  the  students 
of  Boston  College  that  we  will 
be  pleased  to  allow  them  a  spe¬ 
cial  discount  on  all  purchases 
made  at  our  store. 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

(Catholic  Book  Store) 
12-19  Beach  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Food  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Our  Experience 

is  worth  something  to  us 
and  it  ought  to  be  worth 
as  much  or  more  to  you. 
Suppose  you  try  it  on  that 
next  piece  of  printing  you 
get  out? 


152  Purchase  St. 
Boston  — 

Phone  Main  3551 


Fine  Stationery  High  Grade 

Engraving 

Dedication,  Jubilee 
Ordination,  Invitation 
Menus,  Visiting  Cards 
STUDENTS’  SUPPLIES 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 
and  Punched  Sheets 


57  -  61  Franklin  Street 


College  M  en  and 
“Prep  Students 


Clothing  for  Personality 

Leather  Garments,  Golf  Suits, 
Sport  Coats,  English  made 
Overcoats.  Exclusive  models  in 
Suits,  Overcoats  and  Ulsters, 
Haberdashery,  Hats. 


COMPANY 

-ROO  WASHINGTON  STREET 
XtThe  Oid  Nouse  with  The  Young  Spirit * 


161  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  858 
164  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  2687 

New  York  Studios 
306-392  Fifth  Avenue 

Phila.  Studio  -  1311  Walnut  St. 


Special  Rate  to  Students  of 
Boston  College 

Quality  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  money  and  materials.  The  best 
equipped  photographer  cannot  at 
any  price  produce  anything  better 
than  he  or  his  employees  are 
trained  to  do,  or  than  his  studio 
is  equipped  to  produce.  The  uni¬ 
form  high  quality  of  our  por¬ 
traits  is  the  result  of  years  of 
training  and  experience. 


(EompHmnttB  nf  (0ur  ICatoyrr  Simttba 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

141  Milk  Street 

DANIEL  H.  COAKLEY 

20  Pemberton  Square 

WILLIAM  J.  CORCORAN 

Barristers’  Hall 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

73  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

78  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

Barristers’  Hall 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

18  Tremont  Street 

ROBERT  GALLAGHER 

18  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  GOOD 

68  Devonshire  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

A.  FRANCIS  HARRINGTON 

Pemberton  Building 

JOHN  J.  HAYES 

294  Washington  Street 

JOHN  C.  JOHNSTON 

78  Tremont  Street 

RICHARD  J.  LANE 

18  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of  ($ur  ICahiger  iFrtettbs 


THOMAS  D.  LAVELLE 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

40  Court  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

Sears  Building 

6  Beacon  Street 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

15  Congress  Street 

40  Court  Street 

JOSEPH  C.  PELLETIER 

Barristers’  Hall 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

68  Devonshire  Street 

MICHAEL  A.  SULLIVAN 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

7  Water  Street 

60  State  Street 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

18  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  JACKSON  WALSH 

25  Pemberton  Square 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 

